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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 28-Nov.3. Do not Worry. 

25-34. 

A year or two ago Don’t Worry Clubs, or 
circles, sprang up and had quite a vogue in 
different parts of the country. They were 
simple organizations of persons desirous of 
driving from their minds anxiety, regret, fret 
and fear. Some of these clubs emphasized 
mainly the power of thought as a preventive 
of worry; others dwelt less on the psychical 
and more on the religious grounds for master- 
ing the bad habit, and were essentially Chris- 
tian in their methods and aims. But I must 
confess that the idea never appealed strongly 
tome. If one has been stretched on his back 
by prostrating illness or by nervous exhaus- 
tion and is worrying over the work he has 
been suddenly called to lay down, or if some 
one in fairly good health is constitutionally 
disposed to anxiety, it does little good to tell 
him constantly, “ Don’t worry.” Probably he 
is already worrying over his worry more than 
over the sources of it. Now to be told to do 
just what he is trying his level best not to do 
is to make him tenfold more self-reproachful. 
In many cases the reasons for his worry are 
purely physical. What he probably 
more than the traditional injunction to keep 


Matt. 


cool and stop his worrying is a turn in the | 


open air, or a good beefsteak, or an entire 
month’s respite from mental toil. 





There is more in the Christian thought of 
God to dispel worry than in thousands of 
easily broken resolutions. If I can once thor- 
oughly grasp and hold Christ’s doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, can realize that my 
Creator watches continually and tenderly 
over me, if I can fee] the, pressure of his life 
and love upon me, moment by moment, then I 
have an invulnerable shield against worry. 
Let me then strive first of all to perfect my 
trust in God, to cling to it as other men have 
clung amid gathering gloom, and I need no ar- 
tificial aid in overcoming this pernicious habit. 





There are certain antidotes which the Chris- 
tian can constantly employ; one is reflection 
upon the way in which he has been led. Let 
him review the days that have been and see 
how he has been ‘sheltered and fed and 
warmed and clothed and blest in countless 
ways, and he will be able to say, with the 
poet, 

His love in time past forbids me to think 

He’ll suffer me now in trouble to sink. 

Each sweet Ebenezer I hold in review 

Confirms his good purpose to carry me through. 





One gets help, too, by looking forth upon the | 
world, not merely upon the birds and the flow- 
ers, but upon the innumerable hosts of human 
beings. Some of them starve, it is true, and 
others are friendless and forlorn, but the won- 
der to me after all is that the great human 
family is so well cared for, that such a small 
fraction despair and fall by the way, or are 
ready to give up the struggle. 

And prayer is the great antidote. Good is 
it for us that obstacles and trials face us, 
that the very tenderness of our human loves 
makes us fearful for the health, the prosperity 
and the spiritual welfare of our dear ones, 
that our daily business frets us, that the har- 
ness chafes. Otherwise we should never be 
driven to prayer, or come really to know our 
God and our Father. And it is a comfort to 
think that when we have done our little best 
to get rid of worry and it still lingers in our 
breasts, like a poisonous thing, we can carry 
it also to God and ask him not merely to de- 
liver us from evil, but from the fear of evil. 
Then shall we be made glad and care-free 
again and understand what Mrs. Browning 
means when she sings: 


O, the little bird sang east and the little bird sang 
west, 


needs | 
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And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows ‘sited 
our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness his rest. 





It Is Valued Abroad 


Other Land Views of This Paper 

In noting the real progress of the kingdom, the 
ever-extending influence of the Christian world, 
The Congregationalist never forgets the mission- 
ary movements of the century. Large space is de- 
voted to them throughout the year. The annual 
meetings of various missionary boards are given 
greater attention than any other yearly event. 

In view of the gathering at St. Louis of the Ameri- 
ean Board, which we report this week, these words 
from without the country are pertinent: 

‘“*The Congregationalist is our absolute neces- 
sity. It is a boon in our life of isolation.’’—Bitlis, 
Turkey. 

‘* The Congregationalist is the most helpful pa- 
perl receive. I prize the Sunday School and Chris- 
tian Endeavor departments highly.’’—St. An- 
drews, New Brunswick. 
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‘* The Congregationalist gains steadily in bright- 
mess and power. May the bow abide in its 
strength.’’—Darwen, Eng. - 


These estimates from abroad are based in part 
upon the contributions of this journal to our home- 
land and its special interests. This being so, no 
American friend of yours can afford to be without 
The Congregationalist. 

Only good words come to us from the press and 
much correspondence regarding our Christian World 
number. Have all of your friends seen it? We 
will mail a copy to any whom you will designate, 
not already subscribing. 

We will send this paper to any new address un- 
til Jan. 1, 1902, for the Club Rate, 82. This offer 
carries with it all the coming numbers of 1900 
FREE. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


{f men would be tender and careful to keep 
off offensive expressions, they might keep 
some distance in opinion without hazard to 
truth or love.—Thomas Hooker. 






















is the value of a guarantee 


that a paint will last if at the end 
of the time it must be burned or 
scraped off before you can repaint. 

The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 


a practical painter to apply it and the ,re- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also .pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
ail Pittsburgh. HAT 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
aneee Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC , 
| BRADLEY 
! 
BROOKLYH | oct. 
JEWETT 
| ULSTER 
| UNION 
SOUTHERN 
| Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
| St. Louis. 
RED SEAL : 
courEnny sult will please you. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
song Cleveland. FRE Lead Tinting Colors. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








GAS sas. 


64 Days, $490 up, all included. 
| A Ne aa. a pest leaves New York EVERY 
| TWO WEE tra RN bay NCE, 
ITALY mo che MEDITERRAN AN. You 
party, take side pe os Egypt, 
and join a succee ing party 


can drop out of your 
| Palestine, or other poin 
without change in your ticket or its cost, ¢ pombining the 

independence of individual travel with the convenience 
| and economy of Gaze’s Werld Travel System. 
| dilustrated Programs Free by Mail. 


HENRY GAZE «& SONS. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


PR py my Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational vasa Boston, Mass. 


20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 
STUPENDOUS MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 


for the closing week, Oct. 22 to 27. The biggest and best 
musical concerts ever iven in ‘Boston. Reserved Seats 
must be obtained at Revere entrance. 

Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Herbert. The 
first 500 ladies purchasing admission tickets are given 
three of these spoons, the second 500 two, the third 500 
one each. 3,000 spoons given away daily. 

Admission 25 Cents. 














ef PGaliles og coin, Alexandria, Cairo 
| land excursions and all inciden 





eat 9 MITER CRISES 


) Fa. the palatial S. 
maut. Sixth season. Sailings: 2, April 13; 
pe ion 42 to 68 days. acc sg hy erates selected ; 
visiting Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Naples, 
Pompeii, Crete, Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, Constanti- 
nople, Beyrout (Baalbec ‘and Jamascus), famarot, i 
alta 
75 and up, includin 
expenses as specified. 


ORIENT 


GOING ABROAD ONA BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, #45 upwards, depending on 








Sicily, Algiers, Gibraltar, ete. 


Write today for illustrated program, 
testimonials and full particulars, AY. 


European Tourist Co., 156 Sth Ave., 





Splendid pb egg ‘Gestrian, ” Oct.17; “ Bohemian ’” 
(new), 9,500 ton: ; “De vonian ” new), 11,000 
tons, Nov. 7; “* w finitredian,” 10,500 tons, Nov. 14. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 

115 State Street, Boston. 





D°MINE ». EUROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to rere and Liverpesl. 


New England, 11,600 tons........... 10, Nov. 7. 
Commonweal nears Rapaned chew) *93,000 tons, oct, 17, Nov. ate 
Pp 0 


Saloon, FF 960 u 
passage and r ielereion, 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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A MOTHER should, if possible, nurse her own child ; 
if it is impossible, she cannot do better than to fol. 
low the example of thousands of others and use 
Mellin’s Food, an infant food that corresponds 
chemically and physiologically to a mother’s milk. 


WorTH KNOWING ABOUT.—Those of our read- 
ers who have enjoyed the sight of some of the Dutch 
rooms and grill rooms in thé palatial hotels of today 
will be interested to know that they can purchase 
single pieces of this Old Dutch or Belgian furniture 
at very low prices at the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company in this city. We show an en- 
graving in another column of this paper of an Old 
Duteh chair, with carved back and Spanish leather 
seat. Itis one of several pieces now on sale at these 
warerooms. 

THIS Is WHAT THEY SAyY.—Those who take Hood's 
Sarsaparitla for scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism or dyspepsia _ it cures promptly and per- 
manently, even after all other preparations fail. You 
may take this medicine with the utmost confidence that 


it will do you good. What it has done for others you 
have every reason to believe it will do for you. 


CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills, 25c. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public Securities 
19 MILK ST. 


Boston 











DENVER znd SAN FRANCISCO 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














(\% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal appeieetione list of refer- 

ences and map showing location of lands. Over 
200,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8303 Century Building, Minne lis, Minn. 





per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
enee without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


fOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gol Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining Shares. ‘or particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. « 





THE post office address of ..ev. L. W. Mor: is 196 
Salem Street, Malden, Mass. 

BANGOR ALUMNI NotTice:—The Bangor Seminary 
Alumai of Boston and vicinity will hold their fall meet- 
ing at the American House, ton, Monday, Oct. 29, at 
12 o’clock. Dinner, $1.00 per plate. All are welcome. 
If you are not a member, come and join. Write at once 
that you will be there to dinner. Address Rev. Chas. E. 
Harrington, 15 Bacon St., Waltham, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churc! towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York eity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 
nese the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

ins chaplains and missionaries; pr ites temp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at nome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
y —— tne Sailor’s Magazin , Seaman's Priead and 

LAse vat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stitt, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknowl- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


An Elgin Watch always 


re has the word “Elgin” en- 
“ graved on the works— 
Wi fully guaranteed, 
a: Booklet Free. 
poe ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELAGLN, LLL. 
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NO. 27.. 

This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
| experienced workmen, The coating with real gold 
| prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
| and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
| loes not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 
| Sa box, ra Pe » sent id 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

| 349 Broadway, 


BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Authors and their 
Homes, Famous Paint- 
ings, Raster Pictures, 

e 


eC. 
aa5 On LIFE of CHRIST. 
178 MADONNAS. 
One Cent Each, 120 for 


1.00, 

Size 514x8. 1700 Subjects. 
UR Pictures are very 
much superior to an 

others. Comparison wi 

prove this. Send 4cts. in 

stamps for four sample 

tures and 24-page cata- 

, Wustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWK @ Co., Beverly, Mass. 


New York. 








are enriched by Inspiring Hymns and Songs of Praise 
to be found in the New Book 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors of the world-famous “* Gospel Hymns’ 
Series and Sacred Songs No.1. (Of the latter vol- 
ume, over 765,000 have already been purchased.) 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 


~ AUTUMN PRAYER MEETINGS 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA '"oiv2iiur* 
DAY 
The best Sunday-schoo!l hymnal published. 


Specimen copy free to pastors, superinten- 
cr dents and music committees. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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- THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
All new and graphically written by the 


most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 

THE CONCORDANCE is the most complete vet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 

dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 

proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 


THE 12 MAPS are beautifully coiored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 
surveys, with complete index. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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260 LaSalle = CHICAGO, R ATast NORTHFIELD, masy 


21 E. 17TH ST NY. | 


Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 


| 
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Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San F 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, maaniesies: 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston. 


| College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equa! Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 


for service in Hospital and eee. 
opens ww 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A 
Send for Catalogue. 


CONNECTICUT, FAIR RFIELD. 


ae ACADEMY. $350 to $450. 


Boy ig train 


ed. 
REWER, Fairfield, Conn. 


| Los — Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; sa 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


| NA K,M ear Wellesley and Boston | 
| Certine ate J a to ae en leading colleges. Advanced 
| courses offered. suelo grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
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By Mail, Postpaid. 


SONGS. 
Choice Sacred Solos, High Voices $1.00 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices 1.00 
Sacred Song Folio, High Voices -60 
Sacred Song Folio, Low Voices -60 
Treasury of Sacred Solos, Hh. Voices 1.00 
Treasury of Sacred Solos, Lw. Voices 1.00 























DUETS. 
Choice Sacred Duets 1.00 
Laus Deo in Sacred Duets 1 00 


A good variety of songs have been secured 
for each volume by selecting songs from the 
works of more than twenty celebrated com- 
posers. The music is printed from the plates 
used in printing sheet music, on good paper, 
bound in serviceable paper covers. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars, A and Jy for 
contents and description of each volume. 

Ow special illustrated catalogue Selected 
Songs, mailed free. 





MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. Send 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited Sor all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - - BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 


J. E. DITson & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 
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AU s tablished house. L peral terms. No 
— NC charge for examination. Prompt at- 


te mtion and honorable treatment. 


“ BOOKS,” 141 Herald, 23d Street 
PU eciowen New York. 








‘*Houghton Automobile,’’ 
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Medel No. 2. 


dividends. 


WEST NEWTON, 


The Houghton Automobile Co. 


It is evident that people we// have 
automobiles and the sentiment is 
greatly and increasingly in favor of 
steam as the propelling power. 
neers will have the advantage. 

Those who have bought our stock 
have part in a substantial property 
which is certain to pay them large 


Pio- 


) There is still opportunity to buy our 
stock at $80 per share (par value $100) 
and no better chance for a safe and 
very profitable investment is offered. 
Our new catalogue is now ready and will be sent to those 


Make checks payable to H. R. Houcurton, Treasurer. 


G4e Houghton Automobile Company, 
MASS, 
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The Christian World 


“The best program ever pre- 
Now for the pared for a missionary con- 
A.M. A : 2 ; 2 
vention.”” So said a promi- 
nent doctor of divinity, when he saw the 
detailed announcement which the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association has prepared 
for its meeting at Springfield next week. 
The sermon by Dr. Hillis, the addresses 
by Principal Frissell of Hampton, Presi- 
dent Bumstead of Atlanta, Booker Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee, General Morgan of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, and a representative of a Meth- 
odist organization working in the South, 
indicate the breadth of the platform 
work. It is the first time in the history 
of the Association when collateral organi- 
zations that work for the Negro have re- 
ceived such noticeable recognition, and 
the act reflects the broad, catholic spirit 
now animating its officers. Besides these 
unusual attractions, the missionary mes- 
sages from Porto Rico, the mountain 
whites and other departments of the field, 
together with the reports and the pleas of 
the men and women who are doing 
the work in hard places, will epito- 
mize the Association’s far-reaching labors 
and reveal their methods and results as 
few annual meetings usually do. Con- 
gregational New England ought to rally 
in great numbers at Springfield next week 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Am- 
ple preparation has been made on the 
ground and there is every prospect that 
the meeting will score a noteworthy suc- 
cess. 


Of great value to the 
spiritual life of the 
churches have been 
the national assemblies of our missionary 
societies, bringing pastors and laymen 
face to face with workers in home and 
foreign lands and kindling enthusiasm 
by contact, which spread through the 
churches whose representatives were in 
attendance. But it is a serious question 
whether these meetings can profitably 
be held by Congregationalists outside of 
New England. The attendance at the 
anniversary of the American Board in 
St. Louis last week lacked the 100 re- 
quired by the railroad authorities in order 
to secure reduced fares. And though 
most of the ministers present, having 
special rates, could not be counted to- 
make the necessary number, the fact 
that less than 100 laymen and women 
came by railways to the meeting remains. 
If the Woman’s Board were held at the 
same time with the men’s meeting, per- 
haps the numbers might approach those 
of other years. But the anniversary of 
the Home Missionary Society at Detroit 
last June combined with the women’s 
meeting was only made to meet the rail- 
way requirements by special efforts, 
while the local attendance was much 
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smaller than at St. Louis. Some change 
seems to be imperative in our methods 
of getting missionary information and 
enthusiasm into the churches. Combi- 
nation of the meetings into one annual 
assembly is the remedy most prominently 
suggested. But even that alone may not 
prove sufficient to meet the need. 


At the International 
Congregational Coun- 
cil last autumn in Bos- 
ton an organization was formed repre- 
senting all our theological seminaries for 
the purpose of considering plans for the 
better training of ministers. A confer- 
ence was held at St. Louis last week, in 
connection with the meeting of the 
American Board, at which seven semina- 
ries were represented by Profs. G. F. 
Moore of Andover, Williston Walker of 
Hartford, F. C. Porter of New Haven, 
H. M. King of Oberlin, H. M. Scott of 
Chicago, J. H. George of Montreal and 
J. K. McLean of Oakland, Cal. The 
most important subject discussed was 
the question, ‘‘In present conditions of 
the church and the world what ought a 
minister to know and what part of his 
equipment ought a seminary to provide ?”’ 
The best ways of administering schokr- 
ship aid and the wisdom of maintaining 
the office of a permanent president in the 
seminary were also considered. All 
those present regarded the results of the 
conference as of high value. It will lead 
to closer relations between our theologi- 
cal seminaries and to their mutual prog- 
ress and usefulness. 


A Conference of 
Theological Teachers 


Pyne A notable event in 
Pray thong recs aay the history of the 
American Baptist 

Missionary Union was recognized in Bos- 
ton last week by a series of meetings cov- 
ering several days. Twenty-eight mis- 
sionaries, under the care of the union, 
sailed for fields in Asia on the Winifre- 
dian Wednesday morning. The meetings 
began on Sunday afternoon 4in Tremont 
Temple with an address by Dr. William 
Ashmore, for more than fifty years a 
missionary at Swatow, who, with states- 
manlike breadth of vision, reviewed The 
Present Crisis in China. Monday morn- 
ing the Ministers’ Conference listened 
to departing brethren and sisters. A 
missionary breakfast was served at noon 
to a company crowding Lorimer Hall. 
For the remainder of Monday and all 
of Tuesday large audiences gathered in 
Clarendon Street Church to be stirred by 
tales of achievement from those return- 
ing and declarations of devotion from 
those going out for the first time. The 
concluding services of consecration Tues- 
day afternoon and evening were strong 
and tender, while the farewell at the 
steamer, though simple, was deeply im- 
pressive. This is as large a number as 


Number 42 


ever went out together under this soci- 
ety. Seventeen return after furloughs 
of varying length, and eleven go for the 
first time. Besides these, fourteen more 
have sailed or will soon sail this autumn. 
The designations of these workers are 
Burma, Assam, India, Japan and the 
Philippines. Others wait for open doors 
in China. 





Bishop Lawrence of 
the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Mass- 
achusetts, in an address at the consecra- 
tion of Christ Church, Springfield, last 
week, voiced the optimism with which 
the Episcopal Church looks forward to 
its future in New England and the 
United States. It is an address or ser- 
mon which it behooves every Congrega- 
tional pastor and layman to read with 
searchings of heart, for it has its warn- 
ings for us. He among other things asks 
‘“‘whether in the intricacy of modern life 
Congregationalism must not yield to 
some firmer and larger form of govern- 
ment,” and he naturally answers the 
question by pointing to the democratized 
form of Episcopacy which his church 
represents as the polity more likely to 
succeed in the future, the drift being 
what it is today. There are signs among 
us Congregationalists of a disposition for 
greater centralization of authority, and 
avoidance of the waste which individual- 
ism in a denomination, as in an industry~ 
makes inevitable. We believe that the 
efforts at reform and realignment, now 
under way, will cause us to renew our 
strength, hold our own better than we 
are now doing, and save us the valuable 
elements of our natural constituency in 
some places which now seem drifting 
away from us. 


Beginning Sunday, 
Va Be Mee sry, 11, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the 
world will observe their annual day and 
week of prayer—a custom hitherto fraught 
with blessing to these organizations. The 
general topic proposed by the interna- 
tional committee is One Thing Is Need- 
ful, and from day to day during the week 
the various phases of association activity 
will pass in review and claim special men- 
tion in prayer. The world-wide expan- 
sion of this movement, the strength and 
sagacity characterizing its management 
and the multitude of interests involved 
make it desirable that Christians gener- 
ally should give heed to this appeal of 
the international committee, and we trust 
the week will be noticed by many churches, 
Its very institution indicates the deter- 
mination of those directing the work to 
keep the old-time spiritual element to 
the front. This disposition is indicated 
further by the comprehensiveness of the 
plan of Bible study for the coming year 
projected by the Boston Y. M. C. A. and 
set forth in an attractive pamphlet. It. 
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would seem that any citizen of greater 
Boston would find in some one of the 
_ twelve or more classes some point of 

agreeable contact with the extensive field 
of Bible study. The range of the instruc- 
tion is from the synthetic class conducted 
by Dr. James M. Gray and the one in 
New Testament Greek taught by Prof. 
R. L. Perkins to the personal workers’ 
training class and one in the geography 
and history of the Old Testament. Several 
of the classes are open towomen. Never 
before was the religious side of the Bos- 
ton association’s work outlined in better 
fashion. Meanwhile there is no relax- 
ation of practical endeavors. The inter- 
national committee, for instance, is ap- 
pealing strongly for books, illustrated pa- 
pers and magazines for the several hun- 
dred stations of our army in the Philip- 
pines, where there is a paucity of good 
reading matter. Whatever is sent pre- 
paid to the office of the committee, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York city, 
will be forwarded without further charge 
to the givers. 


The churches have reason 
every way to be proud of 
their representatives in 
China. They have done all that brave 
and consecrated men and women could 
do and we are consciously richer for their 
example. Those who gave their lives in 
martyrdom and those who escaped are 
alike an honor to theirsupporters. There 
has been no whining, no despair and no 
fear for the future. It is a heroic chap- 
ter in the story of the cross, which we 
shall read more fully by and by with 
quickened breath and kindling eyes. And 
their statesmanlike looking to the future 
is one of the best features of the experi- 
ence. There is to be no turning back. 
With government protection or without 
it, by familiar means, or means yet to be 
devised, the work is to go on, and those 
on the field are calling for deliberate 
preparation as well as earnest prayer and 
study. Recruits are to be held back, but 
they are to be ready. Here is Bishop 
Graves of the Episcopal mission saying: 
“Out of the present confusion will come 
peace. When all is settled there will be 
a chance of better work than we have 
ever dreamed. Tell young men and 
women to stand ready to step in and do 
it.””. Such words are like a trumpet call 
to faith and service. 


The Trumpet Call 
from China 


On Tuesday even- 
ing of last week 
the Philadelphia In- 
stitute of Teacher Training for the Mod- 
ern Sunday School began its second year 


The Training of 
Sunday School Teachers 


with addresses by Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins,’ 


Hon. Robert E. Paterson and Dr. George 
W. Bailey. Eachof the three sessions, fall, 
winter and spring, include ten lecture 
studies on the Bible and its doctrines and 
ten on the Sunday school, principles of 
teaching and the nature and nurture of 
children. Ten special lectures are also 
announced for the year by masters in the 
art of Bible study and teaching. The fee 
for each course is only one dollar. The 
institute is open to all Christian workers 
who purpose to prepare themselves for 
better service. The faculty is composed 
of well known and experienced pastors 
and teachers. We do not see how the in- 
creasing demand for a higher standard 
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and better work in the Sunday school 
could be more wisely met than by the 
maintenance of such institutes as this in 
all our large centers of population. 


= sain’ In a somewhat pessimis- 
m8 poe foe aga tic article on Sunday ob- 
servance in New Eng- 
land, written recently for the New York 
Christian Advocate by Rev. D. H. Ela, 
D. D., he asserted that ‘“‘it was generally 
understood that professors, instructors 
and students (at Harvard), especially in 
post-graduate studies, are at liberty t< 
carry on their investigations and experi- 
ments, using for these purposes appara- 
tus, laboratory and museums on Sunday 
as on other days.” Distrusting some- 
what “generally understood” assertions, 
we asked President Eliot of Harvard to 
state just how much or how little truth 
there was in Mr. Ela’s assertion. He re- 
plies: “The laboratories of Harvard Uni- 
versity are closed and locked on Sundays ; 
but if a professor or student is conducting 
an experiment which requires attention 
every few hours, he may go into his lab- 
oratory on Sundays to do whatever is 
necessary for the safe continuance of his 
experiment. Most of the university mu- 
seums are open to the public on Sunday 
afternoons from one to five, but they are 
closed on Sunday morning. The univer- 
sity library is closed on Sunday morning, 
but open Sunday afternoon for readers 
only—that is, books cannot be taken out. 
The statements made by Dr. Ela are mis- 
leading.”” Our university and college 
officials are not iconoclasts as a rule, and 
usually mean to be in harmony with the 
best sentiment of their time. 


As society settles down, 
passes out of the simple 
. pioneering epoch into the 
more stable and complex one, the itin- 
erant system of ministering to Christian 
flocks ceases to be effective. The most 
notable example of this of course is seen 
in the Methodist Church in this country 
and in its recent radical legislation on this 
issue forced by the laity. But the same 
is true among the Quakers in this coun- 
try and to a less degree in Great Britain, 
and now comes the news that the Calvin- 
istic Methodists of Wales are agitated by 
a demand from the laymen and younger 
ministers for a more stationary ministry. 
The old itinerant system which did so 
much for Wales in a former state of so- 
ciety and remoteness from the great tides 
of life will*not work now. The young 
men entering the ministry chafe under a 
policy which does not permit them to 
take root. 


The Waning 
Itinerant System 


Bishop Warne of the Methodist 
Methodist Ppiscopal Church describes in 

last week’s Christian Advocate 
the dedication of the first Protestant 
church in the Philippine Islands, in Ma- 
nila, over which Nicholas Zamora, a grad- 
uate of the Roman Catholic College in 
Manila, is pastor. The Filipinos paid for 


the property themselves, decorated the 
interior, lined the walls with texts from 
the Bible instead of the images, and ar- 
ranged for the service of dedication, call- 
ing to their aid Rev. J. B. Rodgers of the 
Presbyterian Mission and Bishop Warne. 
The latter is enthusiastic about the out- 
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look, the courage and good sense of the 
Filipinos being inspiring. We are glad to 
report that the apparent decline in mem- 
bership of the Methodist Church which 
was worrying the officials a year ago seems 
to have changed into a very real growth- 
Reports from the fall conferences indicate 
that there will be a net gain of 75,000 
members during 1900. Moreover, the lay- 
men are responding nobly to the forward 
movement and twentieth century revival 
plan which Bishop Thoburn is leading. 





There is a suggestion for 
our churches in some of the 
details of the twentieth cen- 
tury scheme recently adopted by the 
Congregational Union Assembly of Ja- 
maica. The familiar feature of a special 
fund for local purposes, home mission 
work and other plans of the churches is 
adopted, but comes last in the plan. 
Special missions are to be held in all the 
churches, with a view of raising the 
standard of spiritual life and service. 
Next a complete revision of the list of 
church members is to be made, and in 
1901 a memorial volume is to be printed 
giving the history of each church, with a 
roll of members. Might it not be well 
and timely if many of our churches, in 
addition to the spiritual effort always in 
order, and never more so than at the be- 
ginning of a new century of work and 
hope, were to use the occasion to purify 
their church rolls, to look up absentees 
and emphasize the high privilege of church 
membership and the fellowship of dis- 
ciples? And the gathering and recording 
of church histories with the names of 
those who made up the church when the 
century began is not at all a bad idea, 


A Suggestion 
from Jamaica 


A letter brimming over with 
recs Ree gratitude and Christian affec- 

tion has just come to us from 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, D. D., of Ahmed- 
nagar, India, who, with Rev. Messrs. 
Henry and Edward Fairbank, Dr. Ballan- 
tine and Rev. H. G. Bissell have had 
charge of that portion of the relief fund 
sent from this country which was dis- 
tributed in the district occupied by the 
Marathi mission. Dr. Hume, voicing the 
feeling of his fellow-laborers—as well as 
his own—declares that this expression of 
America’s good will has been of service 
to hundreds of thousands of bitterly dis- 
tressed people. A large proportion of the 
money sent was expended in behalf of 
the farmers to enable them to sow and 
cultivate their fields, while at the same 
time and as a collateral feature of relief 
work, labor, clothing and shelter were 
given to many sadly needing them, Dr. 
Hume incloses a printed statement, show- 
ing in detail how the more than $30,000 
intrusted to the Marathi mission has 
been used. It is such a statement as 
‘would delight the most exacting business 
man who has contributed to the relief 
funds and is a new proof of the ability of 
our missionaries to handle large sums 
of money in a thorough and effective man- 
ner. Testimonies are subjoined from the 
United States consulate at Bombay, from 
the head of the executive committee of 
the Americo-Indian Relief Fund, and 
from the collector of Ahmednagar prais- 
ing the missionaries for the wisdom dis- 
played in carrying on this extensive work, 
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affecting over 12,000 persons. The sys- 
tem of receipts, vouchers and accounts 
which Dr. Hume and his associates em- 
ployed entailed much extra work upon 
them, but how much better such a method 
is than the lavish, indiscriminate exercise 
of charity too common the world over. 
Weare glad in this connection to say that 
the coming of rain has brought relief to 
the stricken land ; but the great need now 
is for contributions to aid the mission- 
aries in caring for the multitude of or- 
phans, who have fallen naturally into 
their hands and for whom no provision 
can be made except through foreign aid. 
Their piteous condition certainly carries 
its own appeal. 





Current History 


It has been a lively week, 
full of stirring incidents, 
Governor Roosevelt again meeting with 
attempts at personal violence, this time 
in Indiana. His enthusiastic reception 
in Indianapolis, however, atoned for the 
insult, and his trip in the state has aided 
his party’s chances much. Mr. Bryan 
in touring about Michigan met with dis- 
courteous treatment at Ann Arbor, where 
the Michigan University students were 
determined to disturb him as much as 
possible, and succeeded. 

The campaign in New England has be- 
come more exciting as election day draws 
nigh, the certainty of the result in New 
England making the campaign rather 
listless inits earlier stages. Ex-Governor 
Altgeld has spoken in New Haven under 
the auspices of the Yale Bryan Club, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Gage has 
spoken for the Administration at Bridge- 
port, Ct. Partisan feeling runs high at 
Harvard, and both parties are putting 
forth partisan newspapers edited by stu- 
dents, to which eminent Harvard alumni 
and professors contribute from issue to 
issue. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
opened his brief tour with a speech at 
Concord, his native place, in which he 
made it clear that, while convinced that 
the Administration had erred in its Phil- 
ippine policy, he nevertheless was more 
inclined to trust it to remedy its blunder 
than he was to transfer the direction of 
all policies, domestic and foreign, to the 
control of Mr. Bryan and the men whom 
he would be likely to select as advisers. 

Betting is all in favor of Mr. McKinley 
now ; correspondents of newspapers trav- 
eling in the Interior and West prophesy a 
McKinley victory, and the Republican 
party managers are confident and let it 
be known. that they are. Unless there is 
a great silent vote which is not repre- 
sented by any of the typical men who are 
announcing their intentions in advance, 
the verdict in November seems certain to 
be a decisive Republican victory. 


Domestic Politics 


Efforts to draw from ex- 
The ex-Presidents presidents Harrison and 

Cleveland opinions on 
the merits of the leading presidential 
candidates in this campaign have been 
made with zealous pertinacity by polit- 
ical managers and journalists ever since 
the campaign opened.. At last they have 
spoken, Mr. Harrison in an interview and 
Mr. Cleveland in a letter to a Kentuckian, 
to whom he wrote that his position today 
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was whit it was in 1896, and for the same 
reason. He then opposed Mr. Bryan be- 
cause he believed that he sanctioned 
schemes ‘‘that, however cloaked, mean 
disaster and confusion and the under- 
mining of the foundation of a safe cur- 
rency.” Mr. Harrison, notwithstanding 
he dissents from the position of the Pres- 
ident and the Republican majority in 
Congress on the interpretation of the 
Constitution in its application to Porto 
Rico, admits that it is a purely legal 
question, which the Supreme Court must 
decide and not the President or Congress. 
On issues where Congress and the Presi- 
dent are supreme he is in sympathy with 
the Administration and is opposed to Mr. 
Bryan because he thinks his election 
would throw ‘‘ governmental and _ busi- 
ness affairs into confusion” and put in 
office a man whose policy of state would 
“add appreciably to the national distress 
and dishonor.” To those who clamor 
that an appeal to the voter to vote the 
Republican ticket because it will keep 
his dinner pail full is a sordid plea, ex- 
President Harrison says: ‘‘The full din- 
ner bucket is not a sordid emblem. It 
has spiritual significance for the spirit- 
ually-minded. It means more comfort 
for the man and family, more schooling 
and less work for the children and a mar- 
gin of saving for sickness and old age.” 


The enterprise and, as 
some would say, undue 
pertinacity and spirit of investigation of 
the press of the country during the past 
week has made known to the public to an 
unprecedented degree the intentions of a 
class of voters whose opinions on civic 
matters are not to be despised. For there 
are few men in the country who have bet- 
ter knowledge of human character and 
wise policies of state than the teachers in 
our colleges. Occasionally individuals 
among them get out of touch with the 
masses. But usually they and the masses 
agree in opinion and conviction. Polls 
made by the Boston press of the faculties 
of Harvard University, Tufts College and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy show a large plurality of voters for 
Mr. McKinley. Not a few express their 
disinclination to vote for either candi- 
date. But very few announce a deter- 
mination to vote for Mr. Bryan. A poll 
of eleven of the leading state universities 
and colleges of the Middle West by the 
Chicago Record reveals that out of 639 
professors interviewed 485 expect to vote 
for Mr. McKinley and 103 for Mr. Bryan. 
Oberlin votes solidly for the Republican 
candidate, as do Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Lake Forest and Beloit Colleges. 
Mr. Bryan’s chief strength is at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Iowa. A more 
critical analysis of these returns reveals 
that most of the voters for Mr. Bryan are 
the younger men of the faculties, many 
of them whose specialties are «esthetics 
and the languages and who are not espe- 
cially qualified to pass judgment on the 
issues. Of historians, economists, sociol- 
ogists the vast majority are for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley enthusiastically and not reluc 
tantly, as The Nation, which is supposed 
to be the representative of the colleges 
par excellence, would have us believe. 
The poll at Harvard included the over- 
seers, of whom twelve are for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, two for Mr. Bryan and four are 
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non-committal. Drs, George A. Gordon 
and Alexander McKenzie are among the 
McKinleyites, Dr. Gordon saying, “I am 
a thoroughgoing supporter of the present 
Administration, a thoroughgoing one.” 
A poll of the college presidents of New 
England by the Boston Journal shows 
that every one, save Eliot of Harvard, 
is openly for McKinley, and he is non- 
committal. 


A year or more ago the 
a aoe University of New York re- 

ceived the offer of a hand- 
some sum of money with which to con- 
struct a Hall of Fame, in which, by suit- 
able inscriptions, mural decorations, stat- 
uary and the like, could be recorded the 
names and achievements of great native- 
born Americans. The university accepted 
the offer, employed architects of fame, 
and the building is now approaching com- 
pletion. When finished it will rightly be 
one of the chief sights of New York city, 
and its value as a possession to both city 
and nation it would be difficult to overes- 
timate. In determining the names to be 
inscribed on the walls of the building the 
university officials first sent forth to a 
large number of institutions and selected 
individuals, asking them for a vote on the 
one hundred men, native born and dead 
ten years, whom they deemed worthy of 
commemoration. From the replies re- 
ceived from these sources the university 
officials made up a list of 252 names which 
to the selected voters and the university 
officials seemed most worthy, and this 
list of 252 names, sub-divided into classes 
of characters, such as statesmen, au- 
thors, divines, etc., was sent to one hun- 
dred men, who were asked to serve as 
final judges. They included the presi- 
dents of the leading universities of the 
country, the justices of the Federal and 
State Supreme Courts and a picked list of 
authors, editors and publicists. The bal- 
lots of ninety-seven of these one hundred 
judges were received and counted last 
week and their verdict approved and for- 
mally indorsed by the senate of the uni- 
versity. Fifty-one votes were necessary 
to secure the coveted place, and the fol- 
lowing is the roll of honor: 


George Washington 97 Nathaniel Hawthorne 72 
Abraham Lincoln 96 Robert E. Lee 69 
Daniel webster 96 Peter Cooper 68 
Benjamin Franklin 94 Ho ace Mann 67 
U. 8. Grant 92 Henry Ward Beecher «. 66 
John Marshall 91 Eli Whitney 66 
Thomas Jefferson 90 James Kent 65 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 86 Joseph Story 64 
Henry W. Longfellow 84 John Ad ms 64 
Washington Irving 2 William E. Channing 58 
Jonathan Edwards 2 James Audubon 57 
David G. Farragut 79 Elias H 3 


owe 5. 
William Morris Hunt 52 
Gilbert Stuart 52 
Asa Gray 51 


Samuel F. B. Morse 
Gerke Pockets 

In 1902 the same judges, or their suc- 
cessors in official place, and others.chosen 
because of their peculiar fitness will vote 
upon those nominated this year who re- 
ceived the votes of ten judges, and on 
other names which may be sent in in con- 
pliance with certain conditions. Thus in 
due time the panels of the hall will be 
filled. It having been suggested that a 
similar temple of fame for great Ameri- 
cans, like Alexander Hamilton or Louis 
Agassiz, not native born, would be appro- 
priate, the University of New York offi- 
cials cordially approve of the plan and 
await a generous donor. 

No one can scan the above list without 
being struck with the fairness of it. It 
has its peculiar omiséions, and if analyzed 
reveals sectional and professional preju- 
dices to some extent. But not enough to 
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mar theoutcomeas awhole. The method 
and the result commend themselves to 
the public, and the donor and the Univer- 
:Sity of New York are to be congratulated 
-on having done a very real service to the 
nation. At a later time we expect to 
deal more at length with the many inter- 
esting aspects of the poll. The two rep- 
resentatives of early Congregational pol- 
ity, the Trinitarian and Unitarian, have 
between them contributed Webster, Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Edwards, Morse, Pea- 
body, Hawthorne, Mann, Beecher, Story, 
Adams, Channing and Gray to this roll of 
honor. 


The convention of dele- 
gates from local lodges of 
the United Mine Workers, 
held in Scranton, Pa., last week accepted 
conditionally the operators’ proposition 
of a ten per cent. increase in wages. The 
conditions imposed are that the operators 
pledge themselves to pay the increase of 
wages at least until April 1, 1901, and 
that they will abolish the sliding scale 
in the Schuykill and Lehigh districts. 
Should this proposition prove unaccepta- 
ble to the operators, the miners propose 
that all questions at issue be left to a fair 
and impartial board of arbitration. It 
will be noticed that nothing in this decla- 
ration refers to the grievance of monthly 
rather than semi-monthly pay, and the 
demand for the abolition of company 
stores, nor is anything said directly about 
the unfair dockage systems in vogue. 
The answer of the operators to this deci- 
sion of the miners will be awaited eag- 
erly. Already the pinching grip of desti- 
tution, due to the shutting down of the 
dominant industry, is beginning to be 
felt in the anthracite coal mining region. 


The Coal Miners’ 
Strike 


In our intense or languid 
interest, as the case may 
be, in the outcome of 
our own great plebiscite, we should not 
overlook the fact that across the line 
in Canada a contest is on between the 
Liberals and Conservatives which is 
deeply stirring the Canadian electorate. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader 
and premier, can point to unexampled 
prosperity, bettered relations between 
Canada and the United States, a vast 
growth in the bond of unity between 
Canada and the motherland, the satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Manitoba school 
question and a wise treatment of the 
matter of Federal prohibition as a few 
details of an administration which has 
been admirable and statesmanlike on the 
whole. But growing out of the action of 
the Canadian government in response to 
imperial needs in the war with the South 
African republics there has come an op- 
portunity for criticism of the Adminis- 
tration by the Conservatives which the 
latter have not been slow to seize. Inci- 
dental abuses and blunders are being 
magnified. The French in the eastern 
provinces, to some extent at least, have 
been irritated by the revival of British 
feeling and the accentuation of British 
policy as over against Canadian. But 
the fact that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a 
Frenchman, of course, makes this feeling 
less intense than it would be if the Lib- 
eral leader were a Briton, and hence the 
revolt is less likely to become formidable. 
Everything points to a Liberal victory 
and, we think, deservedly. 


The Approaching 
Canadian Elections 
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Complete returns of the 
poll for members of the 
House of Commons indi- 
cate that in the later elections the Liber- 
als gained, and that the Unionist ministry 
will return to power with a majority of 
only about 150, the same as they had 
when they came in 1892. Ireland has 
gone strongly Nationalist, Wales shows 
Liberal gains, but Scotland has proved 
recreant to Liberalism and it and Eng- 
land, especially in the towns and cities, 
are strongly in favor of the Imperialism 
of the hour. Mr. John Morley has been 
returned, but by a decreased majority. 
The defeats suffered by the Liberals of the 
“Little England” party and the success of 
the Liberal Imperialists have irritated 
the Radical wing of the Liberal party, and 
will tend to weaken the unity of action of 
the opposition. 

Lord Salisbury has given no indication 
yet of his purposes either as to recon- 
struction of the cabinet or as to Great 
Britain’s course and real purpose in 
China. Thus far he seems to have been 
content to keep in the background, to 
risk nothing by proposing that which 
Britain’s rivals would be only too glad to 
reject, and to rest content with suggest- 
ing modifications of policies suggested by 
other Powers. He is reported to be much 
vexed at the publicity which the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington gives to all 
the correspondence in the case, such new- 
fangled methods in diplomacy displeas- 
ing him, and doing nothing, in his opinion, 
but aid China to thwart the Powers. 

If it should prove true that Lord Cro- 
mer is to be called from Egypt to London 
to enter the new cabinet it would mean 
much. His personal character and attain- 
ments, large executive powers, family at- 
tachments and resources, and admirable 
record as creator of a new Egypt would 
give him a standing in the cabinet such 
as few present members of it have. 

Cecil Rhodes’s speeches during the past 
week on the settlement of the South 
African political problem have been fairly 
conciliatory and tactful, and will help on 
that amicable reconstruction which all 
friends of South Africa desire with heart 
and soul. Sir Alfred Milner, Imperial 
High Commissioner, is now en route for 
Pretoria to begin the task of conciliation 
and reconstruction. 


British Politics 
and Policies 


There are some signs 

The General Situation that the emperor and 
in China . 

the more progressive 
nobles are likely to return to Peking 
soon, leaving the empress dowager at 
Hisanfu. But pending their return ne- 
gotiations hang fire, although Li Hung 
Chang has at last arrived in Peking, and 
Prince Ching is going about from legation 
to legation telling, where he can find ad- 
mittance—he was not admitted at the 
German legation—how ashamed he is of 
his countrymen and himself. 

The punitive expedition to Paotingfu, 
in which British, German, French and 
Italian troops are participating under 
French leadership, is authorized by Count 
Waldersee. It has for its nominal aim 


the dispersion of Boxers and the rescue 
of foreigners, who are said to be in hid- 
ing. But its real aim is punitive, an act 
of revenge for the massacres perpetrated 
at Paotingfu, and as such, if thorough- 
going and drastic, it will but add fuel to 
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the flame of Chinese resentment for bar- 
barities already committed by the Occi- 
dental troops. It will lessen, too, the 
chances of immediate and successful ne- 
gotiations between China and the Pow- 
ers. The authorities in Washington are 
very glad that there are no American 
troops in the expedition—General Chaffee 
disapproves of it emphatically—and they 
deprecate the policy of Waldersee, which 
seems bound to thwart the efforts of the 
diplomats. 

The uprising in the southern provinces 
seems to be anti-dynastic rather than 
anti-foreign, and to raise new problems 
for the shattered Chinese government 
to settle. If kept within proper bounds 
and if really an anti-Manchu uprising, 
it might aid the Powers greatly in 
bringing China to terms. Russian troops 
continue to pour into Manchuria, which is 
entirely under the control of Russia now, 
and doubtless will remain so, especially 
if the understanding between Russia and 
Japan respecting Korea and Chinese ter- 
ritory opposite Formosa has been per- 
fected, as reports say that it has. Public 
opinion in Germany, never over-enthusi- 
astic in support of the emperor’s over 
sea policy of empire, is said to be setting 
hard against his present course in China, 
and lively times in the Reichstag lie 
ahead. 


To the policy in dealing 
with China suggested by 
France the United States 
has replied that it agrees with France: 
first, that the representatives of the Pow- 
ers in Peking may from time to time of 
right suggest additions to the list of 
guilty officials to be punished; second, 
that the interdiction and duration of the 
interdiction of importation of arms into 
China seem to be proper subjects for 
discussion by the negotiators ; third, that, 
inasmuch as all the Powers desire equi- 
table indemnities for their respective 
governments, corporations and private 
individuals, it would be well in case there 
should be any protracted divergence of 
views on this matter to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Russia and refer this matter 
to the newly constituted International 
Court of Arbitration, sitting at The 
Hague; fourth, the Government of the 
United States is unable to make provi- 
sion for any permanent guard of its lega- 
tion in Peking without the approval and 
authorization of Congress; fifth, the 
President reserves expression of opinion 
on the matter of dismantling the forts 
at Taku until more fully informed as to 
the situation in China; sixth, the Presi- 
dent, unless authorized so to do by Con- 
gress, has no power to authorize the 
army to permanently occupy points on 
the road from Tientsin to Peking, but he 
thinks it desirable that the Powers 
shall obtain from the Chinese govern- 
ment the assurance of their right to 
guard their legations in Peking, and to 
have the means of unrestricted access to 
them whenever required. 

This is in line with the conservative 
policy of the Administration from the 
first, and is chiefly valuable for its revela- 
tion of the suggestion of Russia that the 
International Court in The Hague shall 
be called upon to perform its first work 
in connection with this Chinese embroglio, 
It is an admirable suggestion. It is 


The United States’ 
Reply to France 
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semi-officially announced that ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison and ex-Senator George Gray 
of Delaware, now a judge in Washington 
and one of the men who negotiated the 
Treaty of Paris with Spain, are to be the 
first representatives of the United States 
on this tribunal. 


Connecticut has gained 21.7 per cent. 
since 1890. Has Congregationalism gained 
proportionally ? 


Austria and the papacy are at odds 
over the recent liberal action of the Aus- 
trian government in freeing public schools 
from clerical control, and because of Hun- 
garian legislation favoring civil marriages. 


The death of the Marquis of Bute re- 
moves one of the wealthiest of the Scotch 
peers, more celebrated of late, however, 
for devout adherence to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the variety of ways in 
which that devotion took form. 


United States Commissioner of Labor, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, has just issued a 
bulletin on the matter of wages in the 
United States during the last decade, 
which shows that the wages being paid 
now are as 103.43 to the norm of 100 paid 
in 1891, and the ratio of 97.88 paid in 1895. 


Latest reports from the Philippines in- 
dicate that the Taft Commission has been 
forced to summarily deal with the native 
judicjary in Manila, so venal have the 
judges become. Governor-general Wood 
in Cuba, on the other hand, has so much 
confidence in the Cuban that he proposes 
to trust more to jury trials in the future 
than he has in the past. Both General 
Davis and Governor Allen report a far 
better condition of affairs in Porto Rico 
than some of the sensational reports in 
yellow journals would have us believe 
exists. 


Negroes throughout the country have 
raised $1,500 with which to carry a test 
case before the United States Supreme 
Court which will enable them to ascertain 
the validity or non-validity of the recent 
state legislation of the South disenfran- 
chising the Negro. They need consider- 
ably more money than this sum to carry 
the case through, and Mr. Richard P. Hal- 
lowell, 252 Summer Street, Boston, will 
receive, receipt and account for any offer- 
ings that friends of the Negro, intent upon 
seeing him protected by law, may care to 
send to add to the fund for legal expenses 
involved. The country awaits eagerly the 
decision of the Supreme Court on this 
matter, and every lover of justice must 
wish that the Negro as he comes before 
the court shall have the best of counsel. 





The Congregationalist and Its 
Christian World Numbers 


The Congregationalist appreciates the 
many kind words which have been spoken 
and written regarding the institution of 
its Christian World numbers. The Oc- 
tober issue, published a fortnight ago, 
has brought us an unexpectedly large 
number of commendations from men of 
high standing in and out of the denomi- 
nation and from all sections of the coun- 
try. It is recognized not alone as a dis- 
tinctively forward step in religious jour- 
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nalism, but as a desirable concrete ex- 
pression of the spirit of Christian unity 
which is abroad in the world to-day and 
to the further cultivation of which sub- 
sequent Christian World numbers are 
expected to contribute. Our friends 
speak with special appreciation of such 
distinctive features as the illustrated 
article on the Passion Play, the denomi- 
national outlook by representative men, 
and the summary of recent pulpit utter- 
ances. Weare grateful for such encour- 
agement, and hope to make the forthcom- 
ing numbers of the Christian World still 
more deserving of this chorus of praise. 

That this expansion of the paper means 
no abandonment of our distinctively de- 
nominational province, but rather an ef- 
fort to make the paper still more valuable 
to our Congregational constituency, and 
that the use of the supplementary title, 
The Christian World, does not diminish in 
the least the significance of our old-time 
title will be evident to all who scan our 
columns closely. For instance, we printed 
last week no less than twenty columns of 
purely Congregational church news— 
nearly a quarter of the entire reading mat- 
terin that issue. This week, too, we have 
a generous supply of similar material, and 
our new system of editing the Church 
News department aims to eliminate triv- 
ial and routine matters and to reveal 
those events and tendencies in the life of 
the local church which contain real in- 
formation and suggestiveness for all our 
readers. Moreover, such an article in 
this issue as Dr. Henry Fairbanks’s on 
The Reorganization of Our Home Soci- 
eties, as well as the ample report of the 
American Board meeting at St. Louis, are 
added proof that The Congregationalist 
intends hereafter, as heretofore, to deal 
vigorously and promptly with the peculiar 
problems, policies and institutions of the 
denomination, and to be more than ever 
before its representative national organ. 





A Look Backward and Forward 


Two supreme moments occurred.during 
the meeting of the American Board in St. 
Louis last week. One of them was when 
Mr. P. C. Jones of Honolulu presented to 
the Board the check for $9,000, a gift to 
the Twentieth Century Fund from mis- 
sionaries sent to the Hawaiian Islands 
and from their descendants. It was a 
token from a land that eighty years ago 
was far distant and almost unknown, in- 
habited by naked worshipers of idols but 
now civilized and Christianized, a terri- 
tory of the United States. The thoughts 
of many at that moment turned back 
through years of alternate hope and dis- 
appointment to the time when the little 
church was organized at Park Street, 
Boston, as it was about to be transplanted 
into that alien soil, when few thought it 
would become a prominent influence in 
the life of our nation and of the world. 

The other supreme moment was when 
Dr. Ingram presented the letter received 
by the missionaries from United States 
Minister Conger just as they were leaving 
Peking. It is printed elsewhere in this 
paper. In it Mr. Conger expresses his 
opinion that the deliverance of the lega- 
tions was due to the assistance of the mis- 
sionaries and the native Christians. Its 
impression was to re-enforce the convic- 
tion of those present that the future of 
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China depends more on the missionaries. 
than on any other agency. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to those who would advise 
them to abandon that country that they 
have made possible the continued peace- 
ful presence in it of other classes of for- 
eigners. Missionaries and native Chris- 
tians in China are to be its chief reliance 
in its hope of taking a place among pro- 
gressive nations. , 

No thought of abandoning China has 
any place in the minds of members of 
the Board. It has an investment of 
men and women who have been in train- 
ing for many years, who know the lan- 
guage, the land and the people. It hasa 
literature, prepared with great labor and 
cost. It has two of its seven missions 
still intact. In all of them it holds valu- 
able property, which can be restored to 
working order as soon as peace is secured. 
It has a surviving constituency of native 
converts and their families, whose con- 
stancy has not only commanded the ad- 
miration of Christians, but must awaken 
the interest of their heathen neighbors. 

It is probable that the future of China 
never appeared so hopeful to those who 
know it thoroughly as it appears today. 
It so appears to the missionaries who 
have escaped with memories of blood- 


shed and marks of suffering. Their ad- 


dresses were restrained in their condem- 
nation of the intrigues of the govern- 
ment and the lawlessness of the Boxers, 
but most generous in their sympathy for 
Chinese Christians and for the people in 
whose possibilities they have great faith. 
Their feeling will spread through our 
churches at home. New volunteers will 
come forward to take the places of those: 
who have fallen. Special gifts, of which 
the first $1,000 promised from Honolulu 
is the harbinger, will flow in to raise 
anew the destroyed buildings of colleges 
and churches. The new impulse aroused 
will quicken zeal for and in every mission 
field throughout the world. And the 
time will come when Christians will look 
back on the disasters of the year 1900 in 
China as the starting point of a new life 
whose fruits will be seen in every land. 





Chinese Hatred Not Universal 


It must not be taken for granted that 
this public opinion of China is unan- 
imously against the missionaries. There 
are friendly and hostile communities, as 
the letters from the field have long shown, 
and in any particular community where 
the missionaries are personally known 
there are friends and enemies, in varying 
proportion, just as the minister has 
friends and enemies in a New England 
village. 

It is easy, but misleading, to think of 
the Chinese people as a unit, with a dead 
uniformity of opinions, prejudices and 
behavior. With some Americans, we 
imagine, since the recent troubles the 
words Boxer and Chinaman have become 
nearly synonymous, when, as a matter of 
fact, the Boxers and imperial soldiers by 
whom the attacks upon foreign and Chris- 
tian settlements have been carried on, 
even adding the mobs that have wrought. 
destruction in their company, are proba- 
bly a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion. The dialect of north China is unin- 
telligible in south China, the people live: 
on different food and have different inter- 
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ests. Amid the apparent uniformity of 
the countless villages is a variety as real 
as that among the villages of New Eng- 
land. It is the superficial look that 
sees monotony, the studious eye comes 
to recognize that human nature in China 
is the same human nature which exists 
everywhere else in the world. 

That dislike of the foreigner exists in 
China is true, but it is of varying in- 
tensity, and it has constantly yielded to 
personal acquaintance with particular 
foreigners and groups of foreigners. The 
work of the medical missionary has done 
wonders in disarming prejudice and mak- 
ing friends, and the lives of missionaries 
have been effective witnesses in wide re- 
gions. Every missionary station has its 
circle of friends—wider or narrower— 
who in their turn speak well of the new 
teaching and those who introduce it. In 
the matter of prejudice against foreign- 
ers, indeed, the Chinese are merely in a 
stage of moral evolution, which many 
in Europe and America have not yet out- 
grown. 

It would be easy to gather testimony 
to this diversity of opinion in regard to 
missionaries and the religion which they 
teach. The mere fact that there were 
before the recent outbreaks tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese Christians, without 
reckoning the much larger number of 
Roman Catholic converts, goes to show 
that Chinese hatred of the foreigner is 
by no means universal. The experience 
of every missionary who has been long in 
China goes to prove that simple, natural 
courtesy and kindness are common, if not 
so common as prejudice and hate. And 
the terrible experiences of the past months 
have shown that help has been given, often 
at the risk of life, both by converts aud 
by friends. 

One of the missionaries, for example, 
writes that in her flight toward the coast 
she overheard her muleteer telling the 
people in a hostile village what good peo- 
ple the Christians were and how much 
they had suffered; and that escape was 
possible at all to her and her companions 
was due to the thoughtfulness and devo- 
tion of Chinese friends and neighbors, 
one of whom kept the door against the 
mob at risk of his own life until night 
came and they escaped under cover of the 
darkness. The dislike and contempt of 
China for the foreigner is deep and bitter 
enough, but it is largely founded on sheer 
ignorance. It is not unconquerable, and 
in the regions where the missionaries 
have had time to become well known to 
the people is by no means universal. 


True Witness-Bearing for Christ 


A witness is one who, having knowl- 
edge of anything, gives his testimony 
about it. That which renders him a wit- 
ness is the fact of his actual knowledge. 
He is called upon to tell what he knows, 
not what he thinks or suspects. In a 
court he makes oath to this fact of knowl- 
edge, and swears to tell ‘‘the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
In regard to Christ witness-bearing is 
similar. It is testifying to what we know 
of him. Itis the statement of what his 
love actually has meant to us, what his 
care has done for us, what his example 
has aided us to be and to do. 

Naturally such testimony is different in 
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from a personal knowledge of the life of the 


the cases of different persons. It is based 
upon a wide variety of experiences. To 
one Christ’s presence, by his Spirit, has 
been primarily an aid in overcoming 
temptation. To another it has been a 
comfort in distress. To others it has 
been an enlightenment of the moral and 
spiritual judgment, or an impulse to this 
or that form of Christian service, or a 
less definite, yet not less real, inspiration 
towards holier thought and life. Each of 
us must bear witness to what Christ has 
been to him. 

Yet all these and all other experiences 
of Christ’s presence and help have a com- 
mon factor. They all mean, and are 
based upon, some real union of spirit 
and purpose between him and ourselves. 
They all involve some actual, unmistak- 
able knowledge of him and intercourse 
with him, not merely as a possibility but 
also as a realized experience. This is 
what gives sincerity and credibility to 
our witness-bearing. It is the same as- 
surance as that of the man to whom 
Jesus had given sight: ‘‘ Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not: one thing I 
know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” 

It is this substantial basis of fact be- 
hind our testimony which secures it ac- 
ceptance. This is the reason why the 
-philosophizing of the cultured sometimes, 
no. matter how logical, reasonable or elo- 
quent, fails to have the persuasive power 
of the simple testimony of some compar- 
atively uneducated person. Confining 
himself to what he knows about Jesus 
and to what Jesus has done for him, he 
touches the hearts and convinces the 
judgments of others by the very fact that 
he appeals directly to that human nature 
which is common to us all. 

Witness-bearing may be by speech or 
by action, or by both. But it always 
must be based upon personal knowledge 
in order to be of use. 


In Brief 


Remembrance of God’s mercy ought to make 
a cheerful day. 





Patience is well enough, but what Christ 
wants is cheerful patience. 





The test of the home and the test of the 
street—by these your Christian life is known. 


Representatives of a good proportion of the 
107 Congregational churches in metropolitan 
Boston met at Pilgrim Hall last Monday and 
voted to invite the Home Missionary Society 
to hold its Diamond Jubilee in Boston, be- 
ginning May 14, 1901. 





The Protestant Armenians of this country 
are planning to raise a fund with which to 
erect a monument in Lexington, Mass., over 
the grave of the benefactor of their race, Cyrus 
Hamlin, D. D., missionary and statesman. It 
will be a most appropriate act, full of deep 
significance. 





The tale is told of aman in Portland, Me., 
who went to church recently, the same being 
a rare act with him, and heard a sermon in 
which Sodom and Gomorrah were mentioned. 
After the sermon he confessed that previously 
he had always supposed that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were husband and wife. 





The article in this issue by Rev. Daniel 
Evans on the Pennsylvania coal mine strike 
will carry more weight when the reader knows 
that Mr. Evans speaks not merely from pro- 
found convictions on the general subject, but 
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miner. He began work in the mines before 
he was ten years old and remained in that 
occupation until he was eighteen. Few of our 
ministers are more qualified to speak helpfully 
on the problem of labor and capital. 





“Tf any of you, out of mistaken kindness, 
should urge delay, I beg you in truer kind- 
ness not to attempt to involve me in a steadily 
growing mistake and so turn my twilight into 
darkness.” So wrote Dr. Munger in his let- 
ter resigning the pastorate of the United 
Church, New Haven. Besides the character- 
istically felicitous wording of the sentence, it 
voices a feeling which any one will understand 
whose friends have tried to dissuade him 
from carrying out a great determination con- 
scientiously made. 





While busy with his extensive correspond 
ence and much work for the press, Mr. Shel- 
don finds strength for many outside engage- 
ments. His Boston office is in Tremont Tem- 
ple, but he is flitting to and fro throughout the 
Eastern states, naturally giving most of his 
time to New England. Last Sunday he 
preached in Rochest2r, N. Y., and this week 
the addresses state C. E. conventions in New 
York and Massachusetts and for the next few 
days he will fill appointments with several 
Bay State Endeavor unions. 





Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, preached a scathing sermon last 
Sunday on the condition of New York city 
and Brooklyn as the result of Tammany ram- 
pant. He cited Franklin Matthews’s article 
in the last Harper’s Weekly, describing what 
Tammany costs New York in flesh and blood, 
as the corroborating and cumulative evidence 
on which his philippic was based. Theeser- 
mon had the old ring of defiance of evil and 
warning of society which Beecher struck so 
often in the days when Plymouth was the 
leading pulpit of the country. 





“First submit, then negotiate,” is the word 
which the Roman Catholic priesthood always 
has for its discontented followers. There has 
been a quarrel in a Catholic church in North 
Brookfield, Mass., recently over the national- 
ity of the priest in charge. “The first thing 
for the St. Anne’s members to do,” said the 
presiding priest at a public meeting called to 
consider the situation, “is to make an abso- 
lute surrender to the bishop and still cling to 
their religion, and then make a fight for a 
priest of their own tongue.” But the word 
fight’ sounds strangely as in immediate suc- 
cession to “ absolute surrender.” 

It was not all strain and stress for Dr. and 
Mrs. Francis E. Clark during their recent trip 
around the world. Their fears of the Boxer 
uprising and their anxiety for the missionaries 
were occasionally relieved by an amusing epi- 
sode of a personal nature. One day an inter- 
preter was translating Mrs. Clark’s remark to 
the effect that she and the Doctor were two 
carrier pigeons flitting over the globe and 
lighting here and there. The grave inter- 
preter, without moving a muscle, declared to 
the natives attending upon his words that the 
two Americans were an old cock and an old 
hen flying about the world and lighting here 
and there! 

Ian Maclaren has been revisiting Drum- 
tochty, which he has given world-wide fame as 
the scene of the Bonnie Brier Bush stories, 
and when he preached there a few Sundays 
ago the people flocked to hear him from ali 
the countryside. Twenty-five years have 
passed since Dr. Watson went there fresh 
from the theological college. We wonder 
whether Lachlan Campbell and Drumsheugh 
were among the hearers of this recent sermon 
and did they discuss it as of yore in the church- 
yard during the nooning? We hope that the 
orthodoxy of this latest discourse was accept- 
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able to that inveterate sermon-taster, Elspeth 
Macfadyen. 


An editor of the Chicago Journal, who has 
been making a study of church life in that 
city for more than a year and giving his im- 
pressions week by week in the columns of 
the paper, sums it all up in a recent issue. 
He no longer expects to see church unity nor 
does he long for it, finding in the variety and 
flexibility of the church greater proof of its 
divine mission than if it were one in polity 
and creed. The greatest weakness of nine- 
tenths of the preachers, he thinks, is their 
lack of adequate preparation for their pulpit 
work, but he admits that this is due to the 
multiplication of and undue activity of church 
machinery, which make it impossible for a 
clergyman to think and write such sermons as 
he should prepare. 


Rev. Manuel Ruiz is one of the Cuban 
Catholic priests who came to Harvard with 
the Cuban teachers, and instead of returning 
‘to Cuba he went on to Washington to study 
in the Catholic University. The gentleman 
has been angered by the proposition of the 
American Bible Society to present copies of 
the Protestant Bible to all the teachers who 
visited the United States, and in a letter to 
the Pilot he indulges in a diatribe, of which 
the last sentence but one is the following: 
“But if you persist in insulting our faith by 
foisting a spurious Bible on our teachers, as 
your likes put robbers in our Cuban post 
offices, we shall honor the Almighty by burn- 
ing them, as your King James version ances- 
tors burned witches up your way.” The 
brother’s facts are as far out of plumb as his 
temper. No witches were burned. 


All who have knowledge of the facts in the 
rise to place of the youthful senator from In- 
diana, Mr. Beveridge, or who have read his 
speeches in and out of the Senate in this cam- 
paign, or who have read his admirable recent 
series of articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, must have come to the conclusion that a 
forceful and winsome new figure has emerged 
in our political life, with lofty ideals and rare 
gifts of expressing the same, which facts will 
make him known sooner or later to a degree 
not often attained by the average United 
States senator. His last contribution to the 
Saturday Evening Post, in which he dis- 
cusses the art of public speaking, reveals un- 
usual intimacy with and appreciation of the 
Bible, and a reverence for the personality of 
Jesus which, shown in one so high in political 
life, will do much good by way of example and 
inspiration. 


In their readiness to resume work in peril- 
ous districts in China the women are not a 
whit cehind the men. Here is what a mis- 
sionary teacher, who barely escaped with 
her life from her post in the interior to safety 
on the coast, writes in a private letter of the 
place where the roof was burned over her 
head and her life was in danger from the 
mob and the soldiers and the peril of mid- 
night flight near hostile villages. ‘‘ That 
night, as we were fleeing from Wei Hsien, as 
I looked back and saw the flames rising be- 
hind me I thought, these flames will kindle 
a wonderful work for God in this place and 
then how glad and happy we shall be. Iam 
more than ever anxious to go back and begin 
work again, and Wei Hsien and the people 
there are dearer to me than ever before.’ 
With this indomitable faith and courage the 
future of mission work in China is secure. 


+ The Massachusetts Prison Association has 
issued its annual appeal for the use of at least 
one Sunday service for the consideration af 
the crime question, suggesting the fourth Sun- 
day in October, if it is not otherwise specially 
engaged. The facts given in the association’s 
pamphlet are of great value, and the articles 
by the leading penologists in the country en- 
force the claim upon the churches of the great 
number of persons who are found in the class 





designated as “‘criminals.”” There is no doubt 
that there are wiser methods than those now 


in use for dealing with this class, and their 
adoption and application wa: for the devel- 


opment of a more intelligent public sentiment. 
This the churches can aid in forming. The 
forty-eight-page pamphlet issued by the asso- 
ciation is full of information and helpful sug- 
gestions. It can be had without cost from 
Warren F. Spalding, secretary, 56 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. 


From a New England country pastorate to 
the general secretaryship of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of India, Burmah and Cey- 
lon is an unusual transition for a man in ma- 
ture life. But Rev. F. S. Hatch of Monson, 
who has just heeded the call of 500 sotieties 
on the other side of the globe, will carry to 
this important service the same energy, wis- 
dom and devotion which have characterized 
his presidency of the Massachusetts Union 
the past two years and his fruitful pastorate 
of thirteen years in Monson. The only posi- 
tion corresponding to this in Endeavor circles 
is that occupied by Mr. Kilbon in South 
Africa, but Mr. Hatch’s field of activity will 
be more extensive and call for much journey- 
ing and careful oversight. He goes with the 
approval of American Board officials and will 
seek to co-operate heartily with all the mis- 
sionaries on the ground. He will start for 
India in the late winter. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 

The valedictory of a man who has preached 
as long as Edward Everett Hale has of ne- 
cessity is interesting. A ministry as active 
and versatile as his must have given data for 
generalizations on the »aison d’étre of preach- 
ing and church maintenance which will be 
worth considering. So I said to myself as I 
went to his church Sunday before last to hear 
his last sermon as sole pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, the council for the 
ordination of his assistant, Prof. Edward 
Cummings, until recently of Harvard Univer- 
sity, assembling in the evening. I was not 
wholly disappointed. While he dwelt with 
emphasis upon the duty of the church in the 
matter of education, charity and hospitality, 
it was plain to see that he felt that more and 
more the state as it becomes Christian in 
spirit will complete the task, already so gen- 
erously assumed, of relieving the church of 
any special functions in the line of education 
or philanthropy. That the church still has 
much to learn in the matter of hospitality 
from the Salvation Army or the Mormons he 
affirms, but, above all and under all, he in- 
sists upon putting the church’s care for wor- 
ship. Without this ‘“‘ Nearer, my God, to 
thee” spirit, he says that the school becomes 
one more faetory of shoe lasts, the lyceum, 
the social party, the asylum and the hospital, 
four other bits of machinery without spirit 
and soul. “That is to say,” he declared, 
“churches are established simply for reli- 
gion.” 

* * * 

This was not precisely the note I had ex- 
pected to hear in view of Dr. Hale’s record or 
the record of South Church, and it was the 
more surprising inasmuch as Mr. Cummings, 
who sat in the pulpit and heard the sermon, 
comes to the church distinctly as a sociologist 
and organizer of altruistic machinery. But 
I was glad to hear it all the same, and it 
probably was a note that needed to be struck. 

. . 

Evidently Dr. Hale as he grows older is 
growing conservative, like not a few other 
Unitarians who are not as old as he is. When 
it came to the Lord’s Supper I should say 
that about three-fifths of the congregation 
left the church, although the invitation was 
given in the broadest terms, and it was made 
easy to remain even though one did not par- 
take of the elements. Water instead of wine 
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was served, and Dr. Hale in distributing it to 
the deacons cited Christ’s giving the water to 
the woman at the well as authority for the 
rite rather than anything said the night before 
he was betrayed. : 

* 

The ordination of Professor Cummings in 
the evening was notable chiefly for the ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge 
and the charge to the new pastor by Rev. Dr. 
Charles G. Ames. A council meeting earlier 
in the evening passed upon the action of the 
church and upon Mr. Cummings’s fitness. 
But the implications of Mr. Ames’s charge 
and Mr. Cummings’s own statements to the 
Unitarian Club later in the week make it 
necessary to believe that the examination had 
not the slightest reference to religion, either 
philosophically or experimentally considered. 
Which, of course, is liberty r. ised to the nth 
power and fellowship on a go-as-you-please 
basis. 

* = * 

Mr, Crothers’s sermon was one of those signs 
of reaction in the Unitarian denomination 
which are very significant today. It had in it 
far more emphasis on the value of institutions, 
the truth of symbolism, the inevitability and 
naturalness of what has gone before in Chris- 
tian history than would have been heard ina 
sermon on a similar occasion in the same 
church twenty, yes, even ten yearsago. Asa 
hortatory, admonitory sermon it was a success, 
but in definition of the truth to be taught and 
the work to be done by the church of the future 
it was not strong. 

* * 

I don’t know how much or how little of an- 
thropomorphism Dr. Hale retains in his spec- 
ulative theology, but in his working theology 
he seems to have some left, for in his morning 
sermon he referred to Satan and his children 
as foiling “the living children of the living 
God.” He is not the only clergyman, I fancy, 
who instinctively turns to the terminology cf 
personality when dealing with persons, how- 
ever skeptical as he sits.in his study he may 
be about personality viewed from the stand- 
point of philosophy, the books on his shelves 
and the portraits on his walls then being 
the only reminders—and they for the moment 
dumb—of the existence of persons. 


Inauguration of President Perry 
at Marietta 


Tuesday, Oct. 9, was a joyful day for Mari- 
etta College. On that day Professor Perry, 
who had reluctantly left Hartford Theological 
Seminary, was inducted into office amid the 
rejoicing of students, faculty and townspeo- 
ple alike. There were visitors from abroad, 
representing Oberlin, Hartford and several 
other institutions of learning. All had good 
words for the college and its new president. 
Dr. Hartranft of Hartford could hardly say 
enough in praise of President Perry, who has 
been to him as a son, and whose removal from 
Hartford he keenly feels. At the banquet in 
Andrews Hall the speeches were all in one 
direction. 

The youthful president enters upon his 
work with a college free from debt and pro- 
vided with a working endowment, with a his- 
tory as satisfying as it is cheering and witha 
future of well-nigh unlimited growth. The 
subject of the inaugural was the small college, 
the place it has made for itself in our history, 
its present work and its place in the future. 
The president believes that the country will 
not soon outgrow its need. One can but con- 
trast the present hopefulness of the friends of 
Marietta with their quasi despondency three 
years ago, or prior to the offer which Dr. 
Pearsons made the trustees, and which, in 
spite of the labor and sacrifices involved, they 
hastened to accept and to meet the conditions 
upon which the security of the gift depended. 
Now that their work has been done and a pres- 
ident secured they rejoice and take courage. 

FRANKLIN. 
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The Strike of the Miners of Pennsylvania 


There is much idealism in this great 
strike. Personal experience or sympa- 
thetic insight qualifies one to find it. It 
is not denied that there are some fea- 
tures that are not ideal. One regrets the 
loss of wages, the paralysis of business 
and the riotous conduct of some miners. 
These, however, are not the essential 
characteristics of the strike. The nobler 
features, which justify the use of the 
term idealism, are these: the widespread 
public sympathy expressed, the growing 
sense of the solidarity of all labor inter- 
ests, the substantial aid rendered by 
other working men, the growing unifica- 
tion of the diverse nationalities in the 
coal district, the preference of hunger to 
the abandonment of a just cause, the 
sublime heroism of mothers, wives and 
sisters of the miners, who can go hungry 
and hide the marks of their suffering, 
and fathers, husbands and brothers who, 
having endured great wrongs, now make 
a bold stand for their manhood. 

This strike is a revolt against oppres- 
sion. A good parallel to it is the famous 
strike of the Hebrew farmers and brick- 
makers in Egypt, when Pharaoh, the 
operator of these industries, sorely op- 
pressed them, and upon his refusal of the 
demands of Moses and Aaron, the walk- 
ing delegates of that day, they all went 
out on a strike. (It ts wonderful how 
modern the old Bible is.) 

A brief recital of the miners’ grievances 
will make clear the necessity and the jus- 
tice of the strike. They demand their 
pay twice a month—the law of the states 
favors them in this, their necessities de- 
mand it, and the development of the eco- 
nomic habit requires it. They want the 
company store abolished that they may 
have the right to trade where they can 
buy at the lowest prices. 

They demand that a representative of 
the miners stand alongside of the docking 
boss, who is the representative of the 
company, and both agree as to a fair 
amount of dockage for the state in the 
ear. They no longer want to be at the 
caprice of a man who retains his place by 
meeting the high expectation of the oper- 
ators in the matter of dockage. They 
ask for the right to buy their powder at 
local stores or from the company at the 
same price. A keg of powder sells at re- 
tail for $1.50, at wholesale for ninety 
cents, but the company forces the miners 
to buy from it and charges them $2.75. 

They also ask for a general rise in 
wages. They want the poorest paid labor 
to receive twenty per cent. more, and the 
other ten per cent. more. They desire 
to share in the general prosperity of the 
country. They are still paid at the hard 
time rate. They want a wage on which 
they can exist. It is not a question of a 
living, but of an existing wage. 

The deeper reason for this strike is a 
desire to share in the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. The miners who came to this coun- 
try at the close of the Civil War found 
plenty of work and received a fair wage. 
By hard work and strict economy they 
built their little homes and cherished 
great hopes for their children. There 


has been a gradual decrease in wages, 
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and it has been a hard struggle to retain 
their homes. In hundreds of instances 
they have lost them. Their old hopes for 
their children still haunt their children, 
now the parents of a new generation, but 
their wages are now so small that they 
all face a future of despair. 

The Slavic population came some years 
later from worse conditions and lived 
here on black bread, strong meat and 
poor whisky, and housed their families 
in barns. They are now beginning to re- 
alize that they have been sorely oppressed 
and that the operators have taken ad- 
vantage of their ignorance. They have 
more wants now than when they came. 
What once satisfied the Hungarians or 
the Poles no longer suffices. They are 
finding their souls. Their new wants 
are making them new men. Wants have 
always been the dynamics of progress ; 
they are the hope of humanity and the 
despair. This part of the population 
faces a future of hope. The deeper causes 
then of this strike are these two great 
and opposite emotions of the soul—despair 
and hope. 

Until the one class of miners have more 
hope for themselves and their children, 
and the other more goods to meet their 
growing wants, and both classes are as- 
sured the possibility of human living, 
strikes will recur with all their disasters 
and all their idealism. Is there any pos- 
sible remedy? I suggest two—the one 
governmental and the other ethical. 

The immediate need is compulsory ar- 
bitration. There are three parties con- 
cerned in this strike and in all similar 
strikes—the working people, the employ- 
ers and the public. The rights of the 
third party are generally ignored, though 
its sympathy is invoked by the one class 
and its governmental representation in 
the form of troops is petitioned for by 
the other. It is only reasonable and 
right that a power which is called in to 
protect property should also be called in 
to prevent the condition that imperils 
the property. There should be a tribu- 
nal, say, of three men to represent the 
working men, three to represent the em- 
ployers and three to represent the public, 
and their decisions should have the weight 
that a decision of the Supreme Court car- 
ries. 

The other remedy is the moral. It is 
the socialization of our morality. The 
defect in our present morality is that it 
belongs to an individualistic age, whereas 
we live in a collectivistic era. We are in 
a web of relations. Every thread crosses 
and recrosses the otherthreads. A strike 
in Pennsylvania affects the families in 
my parish. An injustice done to a man 
in France is a blow to men everywhere. 
A slaughterof men, women and children 
in far-away China affects us all. This is 
the new era, but our morality is individu- 
alistic. Its chief concern is with an ab- 
stract individual out of social relations. 
The new ethics is thoroughly social, for it 
is a science of menin organic relations. 
The new morality must be the application 
of the new ethics. There are three par- 
ties that must learn this new science and 
practice its principles. 


The miners need to learn it. They 
must see that their destiny is involved in 
that of the employers and the public. 
They must not, therefore, destroy prop- 
erty, nor intimidate their fellows, nor 
give way toanarchy. But thenon-stnker 
needs this new morality more than his 
striking fellow-miners. It is his right to 
work but it is his duty to strike, and a 
duty is always diviner than a right. The 
right to work insisted on and carried out 
in great crises affects disastrously the 
conditions of thousands of others. The 
welfare of a whole class is greater than 
the right of a few. The manhood of all 
is more important than the bread of 
some. e 
The coal operators need this new mo- 
rality. Never before were the destinies of 
so many in the hands of a few men, other 
than kings and nobles. Individualistic 
morality is not great enough to control 
men who have such vast power. They 
must acquire the new morality which 
teaches that men are of more worth than 
money, that communities are of more 
value than cash, and that the public is of 
greater concern than profit. I would go 
farther and say there is not a man living 
who is good enough to have such vast 
power. Absolute power is too great a 
gift or responsibility for even the best of 
men. This is the reason that the move- 
ment of the nations is toward democracy 
in government, and, I believe, ultimately, 
to democracy in industry. 

And the churches must learn and teach 
this new morality. I love the church, 
and nothing pains me more than the crit- 
icism men make upon it, except it be the 
criticism I myself make at times, and 
this is now my lot. What I write does 
not obtain generally by any means, but if 
it existed only in one church, it would be 
in one church too many. Sad to relate, 
many coal operators are in the churches 
of Pennsylvania and New York and 
occupy the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue, hold prominent places in mission- 
ary societies and charity organizations. 
There are mines in Pennsylvania where 
these wrongs are perpetuated that are 
named after men prominent in the 
churches. In their private life, I dare 
say, they are honorable and kindly men, 
but in their industrial life they are cru- 
elly oppressive, whether they know it or 
not. It is a sad comment on our moral- 
ity at the close of this century that one 
must make this distinction between the 
private and the public life of men. In 
the sight of the Master of us all there is 
no such distinction, and in the light of his 
teaching in the picture of judgment in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, we must say that 
there shall no longer be any distinction in 
our sight. : 


John Alexander Dowie, well-known to Chi- 
cagoans as a leader of a religious sect anda 
eman who has grown rich in the calling, has 
recently gone to London and set up his head- 
quarters. A thorough exposé of his methods 
and beliefs in the British Weekly preceded 
him, hence when he held his first meeting he 
met with a not over-friendly reception from 
the Londoners. 
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I became acquainted with Austin 
Henry Layard in 1842, when he was all 
unknown to fame. He was then an un- 
paid attaché of the English embassy at 
the Sublime Porte. He had the entire 
confidence of Sir Stratford Canning, 
whose policy ruled the East for the com- 
ing decade and a half. Layard was in 
the habit of emphasizing his disbelief in 
a supernatural revelation. 

When Dr. Keith (On the Prophecies) 
had come up from Palestine, he was in- 
vited to dine at Canning’s table—as was 
every Englishman or Scotchman of dis- 
tinction who visited the Turkish capital. 
Dr. Keith was not slow to mention any 
new proofs of fulfilled prophecy that he 
had noticed in various places he had vis- 
ited. Layard had visited every place 
mentioned, it seemed ; and he stiffly de- 
nied every fulfillment referred to, until 
Lady Canning evidently became annoyed 
that so young a man should treat such a 
venerable man so brusquely. 

Dr. Keith was not apparently annoyed, 
but waited. At length he said: 

“Mr. Layard, were you ever in old 
Sharon ?”’ 

‘“Don’t mention that name, Dr. Keith! 
I spent there the most wretched night of 
all my travels! Not a wink of sleep— 
from the everlasting bleating and lowing 
of flocks of sheep and cattle!” 

Dr. Keith, lifting his finger emphati- 
cally to Mr. Layard, said: 

‘* And Sharon shall be a fold of flocks, 
and the valley of Achor a place for the 
herds to lie down in” [Isa, 65: 10]! 

The whole table looked at Mr. Layard, 
who made no reply. About 1844 Mr. 
Layard came to me to see if I could fur- 
nish him with the right kind of a “ valet”’ 
for a tour into European Turkey. He 
wanted an intelligent young man, of 
good address, but not of the races or re- 
ligions of the tribes he was to visit—that 
is, Bulgarian, Servian, Bosnian or Mos- 
lem. I thought I had just the man for 
him—a student who was wishing to get 
some employment, and who seemed to 
belong to no special race or religion. He 
appeared to give entire satisfaction. 

At a much later date I learned that 
this most responsible task was then con- 
fided to Layard—to detect the secret 
machinations and designs of Russia on 
European Turkey. He performed this 
task with such ability that Sir Stratford 
never allowed him to be long idle. 

It was not long after his researches in 
European Turkey that he came to me 
with the singular request that I would 
find him a boarding place jn some com- 
mon Turkish family ; if immigrants from 
Mesopotamia, all the better. I did not 
then know his object, which was to get 
hold of the patois of those regions. 

No Turkish family would take him as a 
boarder, but the Armenian priest was 
just the man he needed. He appeared 
to the inhabitants of the village to be a 
collector of gold coins of the times previ- 
ous to the reign of Selim III. (1790). As 
he paid a fair price, he had visitors in 
abundance, and among them a great 
numberof the Mesopotamian immigrants. 
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In studying these coins he was able to 
correct some errors that had obtained 
currency in Turkish history, but his chief 
object was most happily attained by his 
forming the acquaintance of so many from 
the very banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates where he was to make his 
great discoveries. 

At length Sir Stratford Canning, who 
from the first believed in Layard, made 
him the definite offer of £200 salary, £120 
for digging explorations. With this small 
encouragement Layard departed for Nin- 
eveh, resolved to do what the Frenchman 
Botta and his government, with tenfold 
revenue, had not done, i. e., penetrate 
and explore certain mounds of ancient 
Nineveh. 

Everybody who knew the simple fact 
that Layard had gone to digging into old 
mounds pitied him and predicted that he 
would dig his own grave there. But in 
less than a year the news was given to 
the world that Layard had made discov- 
eries in the great mound of Kouyunjouk 
that the French could never hope to 
equal, and that the directors of the Brit- 
ish Museum had pledged the funds for 
transporting the winged bulls and the 
black obelisk of Shalman and many 
cuneiform inscriptions on marble tablets 
to England. 

Some months later Layard appeared 
again at Constantinople, apparently a 
worn-out man. He was on his way to 
England to recuperate and to make ar- 
rangements, if possible, for further re- 
searches. 

Mr. Layard sent me word that, if I 
would appoint a day and hour, he would 
come and give me some account of his 
Nineveh work and show me some draw- 
ings and impressures in soft moistened 
paper “‘squeezes”’ that would interest me. 

Rev. Henry A. Homes, then mission- 
ary at Constantinople—who afterwards 
became the accomplished state librarian 
at Albany—united with me in inviting 
him to breakfast in one of the most beau- 
tiful embowered niches on the banks of 
the Bosporus. 

He came with a load of drawings and 
impressed copies, enough for an ‘‘ hawal.” 
He entertained us for an hour at our 
breakfast and an hour after with ac- 
counts of the people—the various tribes— 
especially the Yezidees, whose cause he 
espoused with a true missionary zeal. 

He confessed at the beginning that his 
discoveries touched Old Testament his- 
tory at many points, and he believed it to 
be the correctest history ever written. 
He had now no doubt of the divine origin 
of that Book. 

He had determined to dig into the great 
mound of Kouyunjouk as probably con- 
taining the remnants of ancient Nineveh, 
and in this he was wonderfully success- 
ful. He was himself amazed at his dis- 
coveries. At the disclosure of the winged 
bulls that guarded the entrance to the 
palace of Sardanapalus, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the natives, Yezidees, Moslems 
and Chaldeans, were thrown into ecsta- 
sies of terror or delight, the Yezidees de- 
elaring that ‘‘ the devil was to pay!” 





His proposal to transport these to the 
British Museum was at once accepted. 
The way in which he proposed to do it 
won their confidence and admiration. 
He had exhumed some splendid bas-re- 
liefs portraying every means used by the 
Assyrian monarchs, Nebuchadnezzar or 
Sargon, for transporting those enormous 
blocks, which, as cut from the quarry, had 
more than 500 cubic feet of solid marble. 

Layard decided to remove them to the 
Tigris in precisely the same way, and 
not to call for a machine or an engineer 
from England. Sir Stratford Canning 
enforced his arguments with all his influ- 
ence, and the British Museum, amid 
many sneers from engineers of a certain 
cast, adopted it. The winged bulls and 
the wonderful obelisk, and more than 
one thousand tablets covered with cunei- 
form inscriptions, were safely floated 
down the Tigris to Bassorah and then 
shipped to London. 

Mr. Layard very warmly confessed that 
the two men who made his labors such a 
quick success were Rawlinson and Hor- 
muzd Rassam. The former, as he be- 
lieved, had discovered the key to the 
cuneiform alphabet, which made his hun- 


dreds of cuneiform inscriptions sent to 
the British Museum full of Assyrian 
history. He became himself, in after 


years, a skilled interpreter of his tablets, 
on the Rawlinson system. 

Hormuzd Rassam was a Syrian, whose 
native language was the Arabic. He had 
become skilled in almost every dialect of 
the Orient. He was a man of dauntless 
courage and infinite good humor, and 
was equally admired and trusted by Yezi- 
dees, Persians, Nestorians and the moun- 
tain tribes. He composed their strifes 
and led them at his will. He was Lay- 
ard’s “ grand vizier.” 

The way in which Nebuchadnezzar did 
his gigantic work was simple and effect- 
ive. He mounted the winged bulls ona 
timber platform, made a solid road of 
stone slabs and interposed cylinders, or 
rollers, between the platform and the 
road. Four hawsers attached to this car, 
a hundred men to each hawser and large 
levers behind were the means which 
Nebuchadnezzar used, and Austin Henry 
Layard used the same means with singu- 
lar economy and success, 

At our interesting interview with Mr. 
Layard he was on his way to England to 
arrange with the British Museum for fur- 
ther explorations and removals to Eng- 
land. The world knows his remarkable 
success, which gave him the sobriquet 
of “Nineveh Layard.” 

After transporting to England the fruits 
of his labors in winged bulls, obelisks 
and hundreds (authority says definitely 
a thousand) of tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions, he became a member of Par- 
liament. Keeping always a sharp eye on 
Russia, he declared, in his place in Par- 
liament, that Nicholas hastened the com- 
mencement of the Crimean war in order 
to efface the American missions, and our 
minister, Hon. George P. Marsh, ex- 
pressed his conviction that Layard was 
right. 
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Unifying the Work of Our 
Home Societies: 


BY REV. HENRY FAIRBANKS, PH. D., ST. 
JOHNSBURY, VT. 

The Congregationalist recently men- 
tioned my interest in this subject, and I 
take opportunity to discuss it. 

Our Congregational system does not, 
like those of the more highly organized 
churches, provide ecclesiastical machin- 
ery for carrying on our benevolent work, 
and therefore, voluntary societies of in- 
dividuals have been formed, to which 
this has been committed and contribu- 
tions given. The American Board, hav- 
ing much the most difficult field, has se- 
cured in its corporate membership a body 
of two or three hundred chosen men, 
generally representative of the churches, 
who have felt a constant, prayerful inter- 
est in and responsibility for the work 
with which they were charged, so that 
they were ready to go half across the 
continent to attend the annual meeting, 
and carried to it intelligent preparation 
for its business. Accordingly the foreign 
work of the denomination has been most 
successful, possessing new lands for 
Christ, planting hundreds of churches, 
with extremely economical administra- 
tion, and the financial standing of the 
Board is today equal to that of the stron- 
gest banking houses of the world. Vest- 
ing the control of their home work ina 
similar corporate body elected by the 
churches would secure similar advantage 
in that field, where the situation is now 
less satisfactory. 

As set forth in the Vermont Conven- 
tion resolutions of last year, the various 
and apparently conflicting presentations 
of the interests of our five home societies 
result in some confusion, making our be- 
nevolent work unsystematic, and lessen- 
ing the force of all appeals. These socie- 
ties are controlled by different constitu- 
encies, the persons attracted to, the 
annual meeting of one or another, and 
where their fields overlap they are liable 
to work at cross purposes. The larger 
societies are said to have a life member- 
ship of twenty or thirty thousand, and 
the delegates of contributing churches 
might make ten or twelve thousand more, 
and for each society these multitudes are 
invited to come from the whole broad land, 
to have part in a local mass meeting to di- 
rect our Congregational benevolent work. 
It is as though the citizens of Massachu- 
setts were summoned to meet, say at North 
Adams, on some appointed day, to elect a 
legislature, only the Congregational con- 
stituency is ten times as widely scattered. 
So we do the Lord’s work. 

In these societies only the officers are 
under obligation to attend the annual 
meetings, or to give careful attention to 
the interests in charge, so that when 
there is nothing of special interest to 
come up it is almost true that the officers 
have to re-elect themselves, but when 
there is excitement, bringing many to- 
gether, the meeting becomes an irrespon- 
sible body. The practical result is that 
almost the whole management of these 
most important interests is in the hands 
of the small official boards. These are, 
on the whole, doing their work excellently 
well, albeit necessarily most expensively, 
but sometimes it has happened that 


churches and contributors have found it 
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recognize still greater advantages in 


difficult to secure some change that was 
deemed desirable. And even though 
there were.no improvement in the serv- 
ice, bringing the churches into responsi- 
ble representative control as contribu- 
tors of the societies now indorsed by 
them would greatly increase their in- 
terest and presumably their contribu- 
tions. Of course contributions would 
be solicited for different objects as now. 

This whole subject has received careful 
study. The National Council at Worces- 
ter in 1889 appointed a most able com- 
mittee upon ‘“ The relations of the Benev- 
olent Societies to the Churches.” Their 
report is very full and convincing, recom- 
mending that all the home societies should 
unite in a single week of meetings in the 
spring, alternating east and west with 
the fall meetings of the foreign board; 
and that each of these home societies 
should make such changes in its constitu- 
tion as would result, when its life mem- 
bers pass away, in making its constituent 
membership a body of say 300 persons, 
elected by the churches, each in rotation 
for a brief term of years, who would or- 
ganize first as one society and then as 
another, the same persons constituting 
all these corporations as business (not 
ecclesiastical) representatives of the con- 
tributing churches, and charged with re- 
sponsibility for their work. Judge Austin 
Abbott, chairman of that committee is 
authority for the assurance that such a 
change of membership would not en- 
danger any property or rights of the soci- 
eties. Seven members of that committee 
signed the report as written by Dr. A. H. 
Ross, favoring a plan for the election of 
such corporate members by the several 
state bodies, while Judge Abbott agreed 
to the whole scheme with the exception 
that he would have them elected by the 
churches directly, by some such plan as 
the college alumni adopt in nominating 
trustees. 

Making the membership of the several 
societies identical would, of course, secure 
a single, consistent management, and the 
societies would come to belong to the 
churches as never before. But whether 
the membership of these home societies 
is consolidated or not, or during the 
process, it is suggested that it may be 
possible to secure the same advantages 
on the side of administration if all these 
societies will severally elect the same 


persons as trustees or directors, forming . 


one large executive board for all, secur- 
ing one financial management of the sev- 
eral society treasuries without uniting 
them, one management of all the church 
and mission work of all the societies, in- 
cluding church erection, one management 
of all the educational work of all, one 
management of all the publishing work 
of all, the large board dividing into com- 
mittees for the several lines of work, but 
uniting in final action upon all questions. 
This board, being severally elected by 
each society, can hold a session in the in- 
terest of each if necessary to make its 
action legal under the several charters, 
Any one who has had to do with large 
corporations, whether business or educa- 
tional, will be most strongly impressed 
with the great gain both in economy and 
efficiency which could be secured by such 
an arrangement, and those who have 
known the inner working of our societies 
in their relations with each other will 
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bringing them together. Of course the 
present officers will not be forward to 
suggest such changes, since all their plans 
for successful work are laid along the 
present lines, but the great and increas- 
ing interest in the whole subject which is 
apparent in our churches makes us hope- 
ful that some improvement may be se- 
cured. 

For one, I desire to see the churches, 
as contributors, assuming intelligent rep- 
resentative control of their whole benev- 
olent work in the home field, electing a 
body not too small, nor yet sod large that 
the sense of individual responsibility will] 
be lost, to constitute their societies and, 
on the side of administration, the organ- 
ization of a large executive committee, 
able with perhaps half the present com- 
bined office force to carry on the simpli- 
fied work more efficiently than can now 
be done. 


The Prodigal Son * 


FROM THE PAINTING BY BATONI 
(In the Vienna Gallery) 





BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the sight of a meeting or parting 
of loved ones. In the railway stations 
of our large cities some such groups may 
be seen every day, which even the most 
hardened traveler cannot look upon un- 
moved. 

Family affections have the same strong 
hold upon the heart in every sphere of 
life. This is indeed the best touch of that 
human nature which makes the whole 
world kin. 

The prodigal son is a type familiar to 
us all. His parting from home is full of 
anguish to the father, but means nothing 
to the light-hearted youth. He sallies 
forth with strong confidence in himself 
and bright hopes of his future. Then he 
learns of how little consequence he is in 
the great world. It is a place where 
favor is to be had only for the buying, 
and when he no longer has anything to 
give there is no place for him. So he 
takes the world’s lesson home with him 
and asks only the privilege of earning his 
bread. And, lo, the home doors open and 
he finds that here alone in all the world 
love is poured out freely, seeking no re- 
turn. 

The father hastens to meet him as he 
approaches, and the slender, boyish fig- 
ure falls forward into his loving embrace. 
Overcome by such a welcome, faint and 
weary from his journey, the lad bows his 
head on his clasped hands, his knees give 
way, and he would fall to the ground but 
for the strong hands which uphold him. 
Tenderly the father raises his own gar- 
ment to fold it over his son’s nakedness. 

The momént is too solemn for any or- 
dinary expression of joy. The father is 
deeply touched by the lad’s humility and 
his face is full of tender solicitude. His 
is a noble countenance full of refinement 
and character. The years have graven in 
its lines the lessons which the boy is just 
beginning to learn. He has been a wise 
parent, willing to let the son work out 
his own problems, but waiting with yearn- 
ing for his return. His face expresses 





* The sixth article in the series The Life of Christ 
in Great Works of Art. Illustrating the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson of Oct. 28, 1900, 
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not the foolish, doting fondness of a weak 
character, but the strong, unselfish love 
of a true father. The reunion is a mo- 
ment of perfect reconciliation. 

The picture on our cover is from a 
painting in the Vienna Gallery, by one of 
the later Italian painters, Batoni. For 
artistic execution and fine feeling it is a 
notable work. 


In and Around New York 


Union’s Prosperous Start 

The faculty of Union Theological Seminary 
is putting in force new regulations governing 
the admission of students. The non-collegi- 
ate applicants have to pass a much more rigid 
examination than formerly, and such men 
must also show an intellectual fitness for ad- 
mission that is beyond question. College 
graduates who go direct from college to the 
seminary have, of course, merely to show 
their diplomas, and prove that they have taken 
courses that are preparatory to the seminary 
ones. Apart from the intellectual test, how- 
ever, the faculty is this year more careful than 
ever to be perfectly sure that the applicant 
possesses such other qualifications as will 
make him of use in the Christian ministry. 
It reserves the right to reject any applicant, 
no matter how perfect his examination papers 
may be, and if there is .the slightest doubt 
about a man’s fitness he is not admitted. It 
is gratifying to President Hall and the faculty 
that notwithstanding the enforcement of these 
principles the classes at the seminary are 
larger than ever before. A growing feature 
of the life at Union is the presence at many 
of the lectures of men and women who attend 
various courses as the guests of the seminary. 
Numerous applications are constantly received 
from ministers and others for permission to 
attend specified lectures and courses, and if 
such applicants are properly vouched for 
‘guest ecards” are issued to them and they 
are free to come and go as they will. No fee 
is attached to this feature of the seminary 
instruction. 


Dr. Scudder’s Forecast of the Coming Church 

Dr. John L. Seudder of Jersey City read a 
paper before the Clerical Union last week 
Monday that was so bright and suggestive 
that it led to animated discussion all round. 
His subject was The Church of the Twentieth 
Century. The point made was that that 
church would be an institutional one, but in 
bringing out this point there were employed a 
great number of telling epigrams and strik- 
ing sentences. Here are some: The church 
of the twentieth century will not be a small 
structure, a mere preaching place, but a mam- 
moth building, having several ministers and 
salaried lay helpers. It will forestall and em- 
barrass the forces of evil by engaging in pre- 
ventive work, on the principle that it is better 
to keep a man from falling than to allow him 
to fall and then do him up in splints. 


Dr. Dewey in the Harness 

A large congregation was present in the 
Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, to wel- 
come Dr. Dewey on his return from his vaca- 
tion. Many remained after the service to 
meet him personally and express their pleas- 
ure at having him back.. Dr. Dewey feels 
himself too much of a newcomer to say much 
about the plans of the ¢hurch for the coming 
season, but he intimates that some changes 
are in the air. He is to be installed either 
Nov. 26 or 27, and the program of the service 
is being arranged. There is to be a memorial 
service in honor of Dr. Storrs in the Church 
of the Pilgrims Nov. 19. Dr. Lyman is 
to make the address, and many other of the 
Brooklyn ministers will take part in the 
service. Dr. Dewey, by the way, expresses 
himself as being greatly interested in the 
library of about 2,200 volumes which had 
been accumulated in the church study by 
Dr. Storrs, and which has been carefully 
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catalogued during the summer. Many of the 
books have been given to the church from 
time to time by Dr. Storrs, and others have 
been purchased by the congregation. The 
collection is particularly rich in historical 
books, but contains also many religious and 
scientific works. 


Honoring Dr. Storrs 

Shortly after the death of Dr. Storrs the di- 
rectors of the Long Island Historical Society, 
of which he had been president, decided that 
some fitting memorial should be secured and 
placed in the reading-room of the society. 
An appeal was sent to all the members of the 
society for contributions. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars were asked for, the income of 
which would be sufficient to establish and 
maintain an alcove in the library in which 
could be placed books of history, biography 
and travel, subjects in which Dr. Storrs was 
particularly interested, the alcove to bear his 
name and the books in it to contain a special 
book-plate showing the purpose for which 
they were added to the library. The appeal 
went out just at the beginning of summer 
when people were starting for the country, 
but already between five and ten thousand 
dollars have been pledged, and subscriptions 
are coming in constantly. The directors also 
intend to place in the library a bronze bust of 
Dr. Storrs. 


3,450 Church Attendants 

That the oft-repeated statements that church 
attendance is falling off are not true in the 
case of every church is shown by the fact 
that at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 7, which was a stormy day, 3,450 
people attended the two services—1,950 in the 
morning and 1,500 in the evening. There were 
850 children in the Sunday school. c. N. A. 


Chicago and the Interior 


An All Day Meeting 

In connection with “the forwar! move- 
ment ’’ the ministers of our body in Chicago 
met Monday, Oct. 8, at the invitation of Dr. 
Noble, in the Union Park Church for prayer 
and conference. They were his guests at 
lunch. The addresses, the prayers and the 
interchange of sentiment between th: breth- 
ren indicated a deeper religious feeling than 
has recently been apparent, and a profound 
conviction that there will be a great quicken- 
ing in the spiritual life of all the churches. 
The addiess of Professor Mackenzie on Reli- 
gion as One’s Personal Relations to God in 
Jesus Christ was searching and valuable. 
Dr. R. A. Torrey spoke with much fervor, 
and gave cheering testimony in regard to the 
work in the Chicago Avenue Church. Other 
meetings will be held similar to the one we 
have just had. The committee proposed that 
when a church makes an offering for the 
City Missionary Society it loan its minister a 
Sunday to go to one of the mission churches 
and, by conducting the services, show its 
members the fellowship which really exists 
in the association. It was voted also to ask a 
company of laymen from the same church to 
go on a subsequent Sabbath evening and in 
short addresses express the interest the larger 
churehes have in those which are struggling. 
A list of the names of those who can preach 
or speak during the week is also to be kept 
so that at any time the pastors in our mission 
fields can secure such aid as they may desire. 
It is believed that these methods, which . re 
elastic and will be applied in no hard and 
fast way, will bring in an era of better feel- 
ing and be followed by the deepening of the 
personal piety, both of the ministry and the 
membership of the churches. 


Change of Creed 

The First Congregational Church, Evanston, 
Dr. Loba, pastor, has been discussing a change 
in its covenant for the admission of members 
for nearly a year. The former covenant was 
long and somewhat unsatisfactory. The cov- 
enant adopted is as follows: 
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Having sincerely repented of our sins, and 
desiring to live lives free from wrong-doing, we 
now publicly consecrate ourselves to the sery- 
ice of Christ. In the presence of God and this 
assembly we now declare ourselves to be the 
disciples of Christ. We acknowledge God to 
be our Heavenly Father, Jesus Christ to be 
our Saviour and Lord and the Holy Spirit to 
be our Comforter and Guide. We unite with 
the members of this church in love and fel- 
lowship for more effective Christian service: 
we promise faithfully to observe the worship 
and ordinances of this church and to submit 
to its. government: to join in its Christian 
work: conscientiously to aid in its support 
and in its benevolences: to keep our hearts 
warm in the love of God by prayer and the 
study of his word: and in all our conduct 
to strive to follow the example and cultivate 
the spirit of Jesus. Thus with reverent love 
and faith toward God, the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit we each do promise. 


It is evident that the changes are in the direc- 
tion of simplicity and do not involve the de- 
nial of any evangelical doctrine. 


Rally Services 

Rev. Mr. Sell of the Covenant Church has 
been holding “ rally services,’ beginning with 
a searching sermon by Dr. Gunsaulus on the 
necessity of the new birth and continuing with 
sermons by Drs. Fifield and Fox and a prac- 
tical address by Secretary Messer of the Y. M. 
C. A. The services were enriched with fine 
music. The people cordially supported the 
movement, thus inaugurating what the pastor 
feels will be a season of successful spiritual 
work. 
Another Church Dedicated 

The Fellowship Church dedicated its chapel 
Sept. 30, and thus entered upon a new stage 
of its remarkable history. A little more than 
three years ago Rey. Dr. D. D. De Long went 
down into the southern section of the city, 
found a region nearly a mile square with no 
church accommodations of any kind, hired a 
store on his own responsibility, gathered a 
few people and began to preach. He said 
nothing about salary. Ile took it for granted 
that the people would. pay for what they most 
needed—a church home. So after providing 
for weekly expenses, as was done from the 
first without any outside assistance, arrange- 
ments were made to purchase a lot and, after 
payments had been made on that, to secure a 
building. At this juncture the Building Soci- 
ety granted its aid, and with its help a chapel 
which contains an audience-room which will 
seat four or five hundred people, with a good 
Sunday school room in the basement, has 
been completed. Nearly $700 were lacking 
before advantage could be taken of the soci- 
ety’s offer. That was pledged save a few dol- 
lars at the dedicatory service. : 

When it is remembered that few members of 
the congregation earn over $90 a month, this 
subscription, in addition to three or four thou- 
sand dollars already given, is very remarkable. 
The church now has a mem ership of 140 and 
a Sunday school of more than 200. It isa 
thoroughly organized institution and is giving 
regularly to all the benevolences of the de- 
nomination while caring for the things neces- 
sary to its own existence. The property is 
worth about $10,000. The location is admira- 
ble, and at no distant day we may be sure 
there will be a strong and aggressive church 
at Drexel Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street. 
Mr. De Long has lived on less than he would 
care to tell, but the results secured are grati- 
fying in the extreme. They area proof, so he 
says, that if a man seeks to do the will of the 
Lord the Lord will care for him. 

FRANKLIN. 


Prof. C. R. Henderson of Chicago Univer- 
sity, addressing the Baptist Social Union of 
Chicago, recently said that after studying 
crime and social conditions in Chieago for 
twenty-five years his surprise is that there is 
not more crime and that there are not more 


criminals. 








The Home 
The Lark 


I cannot see the singer, 
But I can hear the song, 

And sometimes think her music 
The sweetest of earth’s throng. 

Above me, heavenward flying, 
She wafts a song to me, 

And tells me, in these lowlands, 
Of joys I must not see. 


**T cannot see the singer,” 
I heard a mourner say, 
** But I can hear the music 
That thrills the sunlit way ; 
High up among the angels 
The pure-winged singer flies, 
And bids me think of heaven, 
And seek like her to rise.”’ 


I cannot see the Singer, 
The Saviour of my heart; 
He is above me ever— 
To listen is my part. 
And though I may not trace him, 
As the bright heavens I scan, 
His song is ever with me, 
And God comes down to man. 
aa William Luff. 


Boys recommend 

The Commercial Value of their mothers, we 
a Good Mother * 

sometimes say, but 
mothers also recommend their sons. His 
mother’s character, in a place where she 
is known, is a valuable part of the stock 
in trade of a boy just entering upon busi- 
ness. A striking instance of this has 
come to our knowledge in a most unex- 
pected quarter, the liquor trade. A boy 
from the country applied for a position 
in a liquor store in Boston and would 
have entered upon the work had not his 
mother objected. The proprietors made 
an effort to get her to withdraw her ob- 
jection and wrote as follows: ‘‘We em- 
ploy some fifty odd men and have not a 
single man who is not steady, upright 
and industrious. We are even stricter 
and more particular than we would be if 
engaged in any other business, and, un- 
less your determination is fixed, we would 
like you to come to Boston and see us. 
The fact that your son has a mother who 
is interested in and watching over him is 
one of the strongest recommendations he 
could have for us.”” This is a much bet- 
ter testimony to the commercial value of 
a good mother than it is to the business 
which handles such dangerous goods that 
it is forced to insist that its servants shall 
be as unlike as possible to its customers. 


When President Seelye quoted 
masa and reiterated the words 

which he had uttered at the 
beginning of the life of Smith College, at 
its quarter-century anniversary, affirming 
that knowledge was to be added to char- 
acter, he but reaftirmed what his guests 
from other colleges had been saying. We 
quote elsewhere from the address of 
Dean Briggs of Harvard, in which he 
asserted that all colleges “are first and 
foremost schools of manners and char- 
acter.’ President Hadley said: ‘‘ Book 


learning alone tends to have a narrow- 
ing effect upon the intellectual vision. 
In order that it may become a means of 
character building, it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be pursued in 
a community with collective interests 
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and activities, which take its members 
outside of themselves.”” And the kernel 
of the address by President Hazard of 
Wellesley was the assertion of the work 
of the college in the training and disci- 
pline of the will. The public honor which 
Smith and its sisters enjoy has been gained 
by their success in forming women of 
recognized strength of character and 
leadership in practical life. The stand- 
ard of scholarship has been steadily 
lifted, but the sentiment on Smith Col- 
lege seal is still the expression of the 
order of work—‘‘To virtue, knowledge.” 





Chestnutting 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Among all the trees of the wood the 
chestnut is the type of life continually 
renewed and vigorous. Somewhere un- 
derground its roots must reach the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. “Cut it down, 
and in a year you will have four or five 
stalwart successors crowding around the 
ax marks on its stump. Let it grow old 
in open ground, and it will flourish and 
bear fruit when its center is rotted clean 
away. Setits branches for posts in spring, 
and they will send out shoots that prom- 
ise a new tree, nor are they completely 
discouraged if you set them upside down. 
In June its blossoming changes the color 
of a hillside, scattering an odor, if not ex- 
actly of sanctity, yet of pungent life and 
vigor far around. Give it light and 
elbow room, and its harvest will be plen- 
tiful enough for the worm, the squirrel 
and the girls and boys. It merits the 
praise of a good provider and deserves all 
the interested affection with which the 
country urchin watches for the opening 
of its burrs. 

Every one likes to go chestnutting, but 
the most delightful way is to be a small 
boy with a forked stick and a bag (a pil- 
low-case will do, if your mother does not 
too strenuously object). Two boys, or 
even three, are better than one, and the 
girls will go if they are asked, while Sat- 
urday is the day of days because then 
there is no shadow of school. When you 
reach the chosen tree you begin by raking 
among the leaves and especially in the 
hollows where the nuts settle as they roll 
bounding down the slope. You fill your 
pockets, first on one side and then on the 
other. When they are bursting full, so 
that you cannot stoop without shedding 
chestnuts, you transfer them to the bag. 
Then it occurs to you that it would be 
good fun to climb up and shake the nuts 
out of the open burrs, where most of 
them still cling. This is all the more 
necessary if there are girls along who 
cannot climb. You show devotion by 
providing them with plenty and superi- 
ority by taking risks. 

If the branches are low, climbing is 
easy, but if they are high it becomes a 
question of swarming up the trunk until 
you can reach the lowest branch and pull 
yourself into the freedom of the leafy 
city. You walk far out on one of the 
broad limbs, take hold of the one next 
above and shake and stamp until the nuts 
rattle around the girls in showers and 
dance with a merry rustling down the hill 
to hide themselves among brown leaves. 
This duty done, you climb up and up, 
into the very top of the tree, until the 
slender boughs bend under your weight 
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and you swing in the wind like a bird atilt. 
upon a twig. 

Now fill your pockets with the best and 
biggest nuts which have had full sunlight 
and the lusty strength of the youngest. 
branches, picking them luxuriously out. 
of their open, silky nests by twos and 
threes; but throw the unopened burrs. 
down for the girls to hammer open with 
funny little shrieks and screams as the 
spines prick their fingers. It is a jolly 
lookout over valley and level farms to: 
shore and sea, and for a while you forget 
the nuts in swinging with the wind and 
thinking of the places you have seen and 
wish to see and wondering where the 
ships are going with their spread of snowy 
sail. Then the girls, who do not like to 
be neglected, call up to ask if you are 
asleep, and you wake up and give the tree- 
top such a shaking that the nuts fall 
down in showers. 

One such liberal tree is quite enough 
for two boys and as many girls, but some- 
times it is better to wander on from tree 
to tree, comparing sizes and qualities as 
you go. It is the nutting, rather than 
the nuts, that counts. Boys of six, or 
sixty, who would hardly look at a peck 
of chestnuts offered them on a city street, 
will walk mile after mile to collect a 
quart apiece for the united joys of ex- 
ploration and accumulation. The crisp 
rustle of dry leaves under foot in a city 
park will bring back the broad pasture, 
dotted with rocky ledges, where scarlet. 
sumacs climb up toward the savins and 
hemlocks that crown the top, the dome- 
like chestnuts inlaid with burrs, the: 
glimpse of the distant sea or the river,. 
with its autumn-tinted mountain wall. 

If ambition wakes and it is nuts you 
seek, the great opportunity comes with a. 
day of windy rain. Then the trees have 
yielded up their treasures at the wind’s: 
persuasion and the ground is covered 
with the spoils. They shine with the 
varnish of the rain as they peep out. 
from brown leaves and offer themselves: 
impartially to the first comer. Perhaps. 
one seldom feels so rich as when he gath- 
ers in, hand over hand, the shining brown 
nuts which every raking over of the leaves: 
reveals, 

Chickaree, the red squirrel, and his. 
cousin, the chipmunk, indeed, resent your 
coming as an intrusion on their special 
harvest. They are not out for sentiment. 
but stores, and they have the winter to. 
think of. You may imagine you are all 
alone, but they are watching you as they 
come and go and wishing you in Pata- 
gonia. The chickaree, especially, trem- 
bles for his collections, made before you 
appeared on the scene, but not yet car- 
ried off to winter storehouses. If you 
had no pockets but your cheeks and a. 
strapping fellow with fifteen pockets in 
his various garments, and perhaps a bag 
besides, came to your tree where you had 
been at work since sunrise, would you not. 
wish him farther?  Yourstick stirs a bed 
of leaves and uncovers one of these gath- 
erings—forty-seven of the plumpest and 
soundest nuts on the tree (for chickaree 
makes no winter nest for worms to revel 
in). It seems like robbery to take them,, 
until perhaps you remember Mr. Chick- 
aree’s destroying a bushel of your choic- 
est pears, merely to eat their seeds, and 
all his cruel dealings with the birds in the. 
time of eggs and fledglings. It is a long: 
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account that you and the birds have 
against him, and is by no means evened 
up by this transfer of a portion of his 
movable assets to your store. 

When the chestnutting is over, some 
of the nuts, if you are wise, you will roast 
over the embers of a wood fire in the 
library grate. Cut a cross upon the side, 
unless you wish to learn by an explosion 
how water-tight and air-tight are the 
packages in which the chestnut wraps her 
hopes. Let them grow brown, but save 
them from the burning that comes too 
soon, Then, in good company, with fun 
and sober talk mingled, as the green and 
yellow mingle and shade into each other 
within the serrated edges of a chestnut 
leaf, let the hour pass pleasantly and give 
thanks for the beauty and bounty of the 
trees of the field before yon turn away to 
rest. 





The Second Place 


Unto my loved ones have I given all: 
The tireless service of my willing hands, 
The strength of swift feet running to their call, 
Each pulse of this fond heart whose love 
commands 
The busy brain unto their use: each grace, 
Each gift, the flower and fruit of life. Tome 
They give, with gracious hearts and ten- 
derly, 
The second place. 


Such joy as my glad service may dispense, 

They spend to make some brighter life more 
blest ; 

The grief that comes despite my frail defense, 
They seek to soothe upon a dearer breast. 

Love veils his deepest glories from my face; 
I dimly dream how fair the light may be 
Beyond the shade where I hold, longingly, 

The second place. 


And yet ’tis sweet to know that though I make 

No soul’s supremest bliss, no life shall lie 
Ruined and desolated for my sake, 

Nor any heart be broken when I die. 
And sweet it is to see my little space 

Grow wider hour by hour: and gratefully 

I thank the tender fate that granteth me 

The second place. 
—Susan Marr Spalding. 





A Scotch Manse Sabbath 


BY KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 


Good people who shake their heads 
over modern Sunday-keeping have per- 
haps forgotten the traditional Puritan 
Sabbath from which it is a wholly nat- 
ural reaction. Let me tell what I heard 
recently from a Scotch wminister’s 
daughter about the observance forced 
upon children in her own home in Scot- 
land, and we may perhaps be thankful 
together that our boys and girls are not 
brought up in just this way. 

“On Saturday evening,’’ she said, ‘‘all 
our playthings were put away. I remem- 
ber well how I suffered from having to 
leave my dolls until Monday morning 
without food, until it occurred to me to 
make tiny sandwiches which I put beside 
them on the closet shelf.” 

The Sabbath thus foreshadowed began 
in earnest for the children of the manse 
on Sunday morning, when each in turn 
was doused with a pail of cold water, this 
form of bath being prescribed by the 
spinster aunt who brought up the mother- 
less family. Dressing was made a com- 
petitive exercise by the eagerness of each 
child to be first in the study, where they 
used to repeat their prayers in their fa- 
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ther’s presence. After a breakfast of 
porridge and milk came the Bible lesson, 
which they all liked. Every child was 
required to know by heart the Sermon on 
the Mount and all the Psalms. While 
the minister put the finishing touches to 
his sermon, the chiJdren learned their 
Sunday school lessons, in summer taking 
their Bibles and lesson books into the 
woods. 

An hour before-service the good aunt, 
who on week days taught the girls to 
knit and sew and drilled all six in ‘“‘man- 
ners’’ and the Shorter Catechism, called 
them into her room for a special Sabbath 
day ceremony. This consisted in scrub- 
bing every little face with cologne and in 
smoothing the hair of the little girls until 
it was as sleek as brush and water could 
make it. The least trace of curliness 
would have been deemed as improper as 
would the wearing of hats instead of the 
prim little bonnets sacred to Sabbath and 
kirk-going. 

When the bonnets had been tied on 
and a pink or blue checked kerchief 
pinned about each neck, the five little 
girls with their brother in his black suit 
were sent down to the parlor to “sit 
still’? until service time. This was the 
beginning of long hours of sitting still, 
for the morning service lasted from a 
quarter of ten to one o’clock, and the af- 
ternoon service from two to four. 

The tediousness of the minister’s ser- 
mons, which even a loyal daughter admits 
to have been rather dry, were sometimes 
relieved for the children by his weaving 
into them bits from sermons they them- 
selves had written, and watching for the 
delivery of these passages kept their at- 
tention from wandering quite away from 
the preaching. Then, too, they were en- 
tertained by the mannerisms of the pre- 
centor, which they mimicked when by 
themselves, and the presence on the pul- 
pit stairs of the old women of the parish, 
red-cloaked and nibbling spearmint. 

The noon hour was a time of trial 
rather than of refreshment, made so by 
the children’s dislike for the sheep’s head 
which their frugal aunt invariably pro- 
vided for the Sunday dinner, because it 
could be left to boil without watching 
while the maids were at the kirk. 

Sunday school, taught by the parish 
schoolmaster, a severe old man, with 
red hair cropping out under the edges of 
his gray wig, followed infmediately upon 
the second service. Our friend’s chief 
recollections about it are of the fear- 
inspiring schoolmaster and of certain 
‘“* good conduct cards”’ which were given 
to the well-behaved pupils at the close of 
the session. Six of these were exchange- 
able for a larger’ticket, bearing this in- 
structive sentiment: 

So I will not be proud, 

Of my youth or my beauty, 
But earn a good name 

By doing my duty. 

The closing of the kirk door behind the 
children by no means ended the religious 
and theological exercises thought needful 
for their souls’ good. The catechism was 
supposed to be recited by each in turn, 
but as no questions were necessary to 
prompt their answers, the minister, a 
little weary himself by this time, was 
likely to drop into a doze. Foreseeing 
release should this occur, the wily pupils 
purposely spoke in a droning voice, and 
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when they were quite sure he was asleep 
slipped off to the woods or to the glens 
where primroses grew for a bit of play, 
which seems to have been tolerated, if not 
approved, by the minister. 

“Children, if you sill play on the Sab- 
bath, why don’t you play something re- 
ligious?”’ he remarked on one occasion; 
whereupon, inspired with the same thought 
which came to Miss Alcott’s “little 
women,” they dramatized Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress for Sunday usage. 

The servants joined the family after 
supper and the Sabbath day program was 
continued by the reading of five chapters 
of the Bible, each member of the house- 
son hold reading inturn. Then the young 
of the house read a sermon aloud, after 
which came prayers and, at last, bedtime. 

“And we were so very glad when we 
could go to bed,’ concluded the story- 
teller. ‘“‘Wasn’t it really pitiful?” she 
added, with a sigh of sympathy for the 
tired little self of her childhood. 





About Women 


No less than eighty per cent. of all public 
school and secondary teachers in New Eng- 
land are women. 


Women have been made eligible to serve on 
the new labor councils just established by the 
French government. 


The public school teachers of Galveston 
have agreed to give their services for a month 
without pay. This, with the funds on hand, 
will insure a school term of at least five 
months. 


Henceforth Wellesley students will have am- 
ple opportunity to distinguish themselves in 
astronomy, thanks to the fine building and ap- 
paratus recently presented to the college by 
Mrs. John C. Whitin and named for her the 
Whitin Observatory. Mrs. Whitin is one of 
the trustees of Wellesley. 


The post of “ Adviser to graduate women 
students” has just been created at Columbia 
University and will be filled by Mrs. E. R. 
Darrach, formerly connected with the Arthur 
Gilman School at Cambridge. She will advise 
about boarding houses, and be ready to serve 
students in their social life. We hope that 
other universities and colleges will take up 
this new idea and appoint student advisers. 
Girls, especially, need the oversight and help 
of such a woman. 

What shall the soldier’s wife do? Mrs. 
Nelson A. Miles, answering this question in 
Harper’s Bazar, says: “To me there seems 
but one thing that can help her—she must 
keep busy. No matter how much your heart 
may ache, determine to keep up your interest 
in the things about you. Society, club work, 
philanthropy—anything, only so that the head 
and hands are occupied and the mind cannot 
dwell upon the unalterable conditions of the 
present. And I believe that the greatest re- 
lief of all comes in following the admonition 
of Paul, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” 


Miss Helen Keller has become this year a 
regular member of the Freshman Class of 
Radcliffe College. No other college girl ever 
before had to overcome such obstacles in pre- 
paring for entrance as Miss Keller and per- 
haps no other ever felt such exultation over 
examinations passed and ambition achieved. 
It seems that Miss Keller has not only ful- 
filled the entrance requirements but has also 
passed in advanced Freshman English and ad- 
vanced French. 


In spite of her devotion to study, Miss Kel- 
ler’s health is perfect. She rides a wheel, us- 
ing a tandem with a friend, and is fond of 
walking. She sews, crochets, embroiders and 
is said to play a capital game of chess. 
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Closet and Altar 


Let us also rejoice in our tribulations : 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience probation; and probation 
hope. 





There will be no opportunity in that 
happy realm to learn or show the spirit 
of patience, forbearance and long-suffer- 
ing. If you are ever to learn these 
things, you must learn them now.— 
Matthew Simpson. 





Albeit thou canst not perceive the foot- 
steps of the flock in the way of thine 
affliction, thou must not therefore con- 
clude that thou art the first that ever 
traveled that road. But what if it were 
so, that thou wert indeed the first ? Some 
one saint or other behooved to be the 
first in drinking of each bitter cup the 
rest have drunk of. What warrant have 
you or I to limit the Holy One of Israel 
to a trodden path in his dispensations 
toward us ?—Thomas Boston. 





Besides, no man is fit to rise up and la- 
bor until he is made willing to lie still 
and suffer as long as his Master pleases. 
—Edward Payson. 





Let us leave anxieties to God. Why 
need we bargain that our life should bea 
success, still less that it should not bea 
success purchased by sacrifices and suf- 
ferings ?—James Hinton. 





“In pastures green?” Not always; some- 
times He - 
Who knoweth best in kindness leadeth me 


In weary ways where heavy shadows be. 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night. 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright. 


But where He leads me I can safelygo, 

And in the blest hereafter I shall know 

Why in His wisdom He hath led me so. 
—M. Fraser. 





We are apt to believe in Providence so 
long as we have our own way; but if 
things go awry then we think if there is a 
God he is in heaven and not on earth.— 
H. W. Beecher. 





Most merciful Father, who, in the 
redemption of mankind by the pas- 
sion of thy most holy Son, hast es- 
tablished a covenant of sufferings, I 
bless and magnify thy name that 
thou hast adopted me into the inher- 
itance of sons and hast given me a 
portion of my Elder Brother. Lord, 
the cross falls heavy and sits uneasy 
upon my shoulders; my spirit is will- 
ing, but my flesh is weak. I humbly 
beg of thee that I may now rejoice in 
this thy dispensation and effect of 
providence. I know and am per- 
suaded that thou art gracious when 
thou smitest us for amendment or 
trial. I rejoice in thy rare and myste- 
rious mercy, who, by sufferings, hast 
turned our misery into advantages 
unspeakable, for so thou makest us 
like to thy Son and givest us a gift 
that the angels never did receive, for 
they cannot die in conformity to and 
imitation of their Lord and ours. But, 
blessed be thy name, we can, and, 
dearest Lord, let it be so. 





LOSET AND ALTAR: A volume for family worship and pri- 
i devotion. Compiled from the weekly CLOSET AND ALTAR 
Column. Published by 7he Congregationalist. 
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Making Sand Bags in Peking 

Miss Mary E. Andrews, in telling of her ex- 
periences in Peking, besieged in the British 
legation, gives us this glimpse into the life of 
the women during that anxious and perilous 
time: 

Committees were formed among us for 
the division and oversight of labor. One 
looked after the bill ef fare for the day, 
another had the care of the chapel which 
was both living and sleeping room. 
Forty women slept there lying packed 
closely together. But the principal work 
of all the women for weeks, as long as 
materials lasted, was to make sandbags 
for use in the fortifications. These bags 
were made out of all sorts of materials, 
from the richest brocade satins to mate- 
rials so old and dirty as to seem to have 
the accumulation of the dust of ages. 
Sometimes the cloth would be new, and 
comparatively easy to sew, other times 
disgustingly unclean and hard to push a 
needle through. Sometimes we would 
rest from our labors with a sigh of re- 
lief, only to have great bundles of cloth 
dumped down before us, and with sore 
fingers and weary heads we continued 
our task. Three or four sewing machines 
materially aided us, and those sandbags 
without doubt saved many, if not all, our 
lives. 


Training for the Higher Life 


One of the most quotable and pleasing ad- 
dresses made at the recent Smith College jubi- 
lee was by Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs of 
Harvard. Here is his conception of the pur- 
pose for which women’s colleges exist: 

Women can do what men can; that has 
been proved. We do not get at what sac- 
rifice they do it. That suggests the objec- 
tion to women’s colleges. To women we 
owe the charm and beauty of life; for 
this we look to women. It is the best 
thing in women, it is the best thing in 
life. In this men cannot compete with 
women, and women lose it if they com- 
pete with mep. Here is the key to the 
whole question of women’s colleges. They 
exist not to foster the competition of 
women with men, but for the ennobling 
of women as women. They do not, or 
should not, exist primarily for the higher 
learning. No more should men’s colleges, 
for that matter. All colleges, whether 
for women or for men, or both, are first 
and foremost schools of manners and 
character, and of enlightenment through 
study, through contact with the best 
thinkers, through association with the 
chosen youth from every part of the 
land, and the men and women who teach 
them. Colleges are training schools for 
the fostering of high aims, for that efti- 
ciency of leadership which cannot exist 
without knowledge. .. . 

But what of the higher learning which 
I seem to have pushed aside? The higher 
learning should be open to every man and 
woman who is fit for it and who loves it, 
and who for its sake will accept whatever 
loss of domestic life it may involve. If 
we assume that the American college of 
today exists primarily for the higher 
learning, we either close our eyes to a 
plain fact or condemn the American col- 
lege as a failure. The college sifts its 
men and lets through the scholars. The 
rank and file it must train, not for the 
higher learning, but for the higher life. 
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The Conversation Corner 


—positively the last of the sea- 
son. It hardly needs an expla- 
nation, only to tell us who and where. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We live on a farm in 
New Hampshire with a great brook running 
by it, in which we swim, scrub up and play 
mermaid. Sometimes I shampoo my broth- 
er’s hair and sometimes he shampoos mine. 
Father, who stands on the bank, found this 
pool for us, where my brothers and I bathe. 
It has a fine sandy bottom, and is just deep 
enough. We used to go in where it was 
rocky, and it hurt our feet. Here we ean 
skip around lively without thinking of our 
feet. Do you ever go in bathing nowadays, 
I mean, in a brook ? 

Chesham, N. H. Mary M. 

The who is plain enough, especially 
when I saw “father, who stands on the 
bank ’—a familiar face, which I am sure 
I have seen in the Congregational 
House; I suppose the engraver had to 
leave it out, to make his oval come right. 
The where I could not understand—I 
never heard of ‘‘Chesham, N. H.,” be- 
fore. But on inquiry I find it is in the 
town of Harrisville, in Cheshire County ; 
I knew some boys and girls in that town 
forty or fifty years ago—I wonder if any 
of them will see this! Old Monadnock is 
in the next town, and Mary and her 
brothers must’ have seen his lofty head 
every day. No, I have not been in bath- 
ing in a brook for a long time, but I tried 
Cape Cod Bay this summer, and also the 
great Atlantic Pond, in company with 
the Wauwinet children. 

Here is another letter from another 
girl, who lives on another New Hamp- 
shire farm, beside another brook. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I remembered this was 
your birthday [I cannot imagine how she 
could “remember” or even know that!—Mr. 
M.], and so I thought I would write you a 
letter. I must tell you about the farm I live 
on. We have ten acres. At the end of our 
field is a little brook. It is called Black 
Brook. It is nice and shady, for there are 
lots of trees by the side of it. When the 
brook is low, any one can cross it on the 
stones. I like to throw the sand and stones 
into the water. We have a slope of land. 
There are a few bushes growing there, and 
blueberries. There is a tree in the patch, 
and I stand by the tree and hollo, and I can 
hear my echo. MARGUERITE J. 

On the Dunbarton Road, N. H. 

How that letter will make the “Old 
Folks” think of the time when they 
played under such shady trees, and 
waded in the brook, and threw stones 
into the water, and picked blueberries, 
and halloed for an echo—and they almost 
wish they were boys and girls again! 
The next best thing is to get a week ora 
month beside the brook every summer, 
instead of going to Saratoga or Narragan- 
sett Pier, or some similar resort of ‘‘fash- 
ion and famine” and fuss and folly! 

I have no more New Hampshire let- 
ters, but here is one from Maine. 

Dear Mr. Martin :. I like some of the letters 
in the Corn:>r, and would like to join it. Iam 
twelve years old. Two years ago I lived in 
the country and earned a dollar every week 
driving eleven cows to two pastures, one a 
mile away and the other more than a mile 
away. Now I live in the city, and earn the 
sam 2 amount on a paper route. 

I liked what was in the Corner about Long- 
fellow an. Henry Wadsworth [Aug. 23]. 
We u-ed to live in Portland, and tecause I 
learned to repeat the poem [Longfellow’s] 
about “My Lost Youth” my father went 


H ERE is one more vacation picture 


with my brother and me one day to find the 
graves of “the dead captains.” We found 
these graves and that of Lieut. Honry Wads- 
worth and others which interested us. sly 
great-great-grandfather, John Crane, is said 
to have been the only man wounded at the 
Boston Tea Party, as he had his thumb se- 
verely jammed by a chest of tea on that 
famous night. 
Biddeford, Me. EpG@ar C. 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’”’ and I remember visiting that 
same Portland cemetery and copying the 
inscriptions over those same graves, 
“o’erlooking the tranquil bay,” forty- 
five years ago this very day—no, yester- 
day! Let our Cornerers read over Long- 
fellow’s poem about his native town. 
Yes, Colonel Crane attended the Tea 
Party, but I have understood it was a 
derrick that fell upon him and knocked 
him senseless, so that his comrades 
thought he was dead, and taking him 
into a carpenter’s shop covered him up 
in the shavings! But he lived to be an 
officer under General Greene and General 
Knox, to be in the siege of Boston and 
to be Edgar’s very-great-grandfather! 





He did one other thing, quite as im- 
portant as to get his thumb jammed at 
the Boston Tea Party—he helped Major 
Paddock set out the famous Tremont 
Street elms. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I want to join the Corner. 
I have three tame white rats. Their names 
are Midget, Big Bunny and little Bunny. I 
made a cage for them with two stories, and a 
ladder to goup andtogodown. Papa brought 
home to me [from Europe] seventeen Belgian 
stamps, and a napkin from Paris. Good By. 

Fall River, Mass. FREDERIC A. 

I should think those white rats would 
look funny running up and down the lad- 
der! Our next correspondent does not 
value her rats so highly. She ought to 
get Fred’s Midget or Helen’s Fidget 
Midget (see last Corner) to go to New 
Jersey and drive them away. 

Dear Mr. Martin: My grandma takes The 
Congregationalist and I read the children’s 
letters and enjoy them very much, so I thought 
I would write too. I was born in Ogden, 
Utah, and am eight years old. I have a little 
brother, and he was born in Los Angeles, 
California, and he is six years old. We have 
a good many chickens and would have more 
but the rats are so thick they have killed a 
great many. We also have a horse and one 
cow Brother and I both love to drive. 

Franklinville, N. J. Arma S. 

With no period after ‘‘cow” and a cap- 
ital beginning “ Brother” I am not sure 
whether it is the horse or the cow that 
‘Brother and I’’ love to drive. 


Mv. Ma) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


The “Old Folks” have not been for- 
gotten the past few weeks, although the 
pressure of the children’s vacation re- 
ports has crowded out their separate 
department. We must begin now the 
attack upon the pile of waiting letters in 
their drawer. Some of these are new 
questions, some answers to old ones—a 
few, as usual, lack full signatures and so 
cannot be used, unless the writers remem- 
ber the defect and supply it. I suggest 
this, presuming that they have inadvert- 
ently omitted the address, and may won- 
der why their letters are not printed or 
answered. Correspondents are also re- 
spectfully requested to indicate what ques- 
tion it is which they are answering and 
the date of its appearance, instead of re- 
ferring to ‘‘ the poem asked for in a recent 
Corner,” without giving any hint of its 
title or subject. If all correspondents 
would kindly observe this, and would in 
every case give their names—not merely 
initials—and addresses, it would greatly 
facilitate the assorting and answering of 
hundreds of letters on all sorts of subjects. 

THOUGH I AM YOUNG, A LITTLE ONE 

Numerous replies have come about this 
quotation in June 28, 

Yes, I learned it “all by heart’ when I was 
a little girl, from the “ New England Primer ; 
Printed by Edward Draper at his Printing 
Office in Newbury-Street, and sold by John 
Boyle in Marlborough-Street, 1777.” 

Hartford, Ct. J. P. A. 

It was taught to me nearly sixty years ago, 
while sitting on my father’s knee. I have re- 
produced it from memory as well as I can. 

Andover, Mass. E. J. 

It is more than half a century ago since my 
grandmother used to recite parts of it to us, as 
we sat around the open fire in an old New 
England hillside home, and I thought that 
surely the shelves of some such dear home- 
stead would give up the sought for rhymes. 
Since I have not seen them yet in your Cor- 
ner, the quaint old words must needs be 
wafted to you on a Kansas wind, borne across 
miles of its waving grain fields from the home 
which is full of the abounding life of the pres- 
ent to the dear old New England which is 
henceforth only a blessed memory. 

Sedgwick, Kan. M. H. F. 


The poem is too long for printing, but 
one of the copies has been sent to the 
lady in Illinois who wanted it. It is in- 
teresting as a reminiscence of its influ- 
ence aforetime, but the poetry as well as 
the phraseology fits the past better than 
the present; for instance, these lines: 

That blessed child, young Timothy, 

Did learn God’s word most heedfully ; 

It seemed to be his recreation 

Which made him wise unto salvation. 
‘‘ONE DAY IN SEVEN” 

The hymn inquired for June 28, the second 

verse of which begins: 

’Tis well to have one day in seven, 

That we may learn the way to heaven, 
is the 134th in the “ Union Hymns,” issued by 
the Sunday School Union, which was in gen- 
eral use in our Sunday schools fifty years ago. 

Portsmouth, N. H. WwW. W. D. 


I remember that little hymn-book per- 
fectly well—seems like sixty or seventy 
years ago; did it not have blue board 
covers? The hymn began: 


This day belongs to God alone, 
This day he chooses for his own; 
And we must neither work or play, 
Because ’tis God’s holy day. 


LN. mM. 
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The Strenuous Life* 


IV. The Divine Heip in Gaining It 
By Rev. A. E. DuNNING 


The theology of the last generation em- 
phasized the greatness of the disaster of 
a lost life. The theology of today em- 
phasizes the grandeur of the possibilities 
of the recovery of lost lives. The former 
dwelt most on the ruin wrought by sin. 
The latter dwells most on the restoration 
wrought by divine love. The abyss of 
the one and the heights of the other have 
never been measured. But the true esti- 
mate of either requires contrast with the 
other. The parable of the prodigal son 
reveals both. The Pharisees were angry 
with Jesus because he was intimate with 
sinners [Luke 15: 2]. How great must 
have been his self-restraint and compas- 
sion that in such a presence he could tell 
this matchless story of divine love! It 
includes the entire career of one who had 
at the outset all the elements that go to 
make the strenuous life. In a few sen- 
tences we have before us: 

1. The mistaken ambition. It is the 
younger son who sees splendid things in 
his future and wants to get out of life 
all there is in it. He is in the flush of 
physical strength, with untrained, exuber- 
ant imagination and growing conscious- 
ness of his powers. The boy who is rich 
in enthusiasm, warm with affection, with 
wealth of good fellowship, is in the midst 
of greatest perils. Only a generous na- 
ture can be a great saint or a lavish sin- 
ner. 

But he must make his own choice. 
This young man chose what seemed to 
him the larger life. Fatherly counsel, 
refinements of a home created at great 
cost, associations with his own kindred 
and race who would have helped him to 
realize his best aspirations seemed to him 
restraints repressing his powers, cheating 
him of his opportunities. The time came 
when he could claim his inheritance. He 
had to be his own master. His father 
could not have made him noble by with- 
holding the share that fell to him and 
shutting him up at home. No one can be 
forced to live the strenuous life. His 
ambition was to exhaust the world for 
himself, not to enrich it. It was a colos- 
sal mistake. 

The wasted inheritance. Why de- 
scribe the process? He chose the far 
country instead of the homeland, the 
company of harlots instead of wholesome 
and pure society, the carousal that de- 
stroys instead of the recreation that 
builds up and the ministry that enlarges. 
He spent his money on those who were 
made worse by it, threw away his 
strength for those who prostituted it, dis- 
honored his family and wasted himself. 
Then he fastened himself on a stranger 
who despised him, and put his remaining 
powers to a service that degraded him 
without reward. That was his choice of 
what the world offered him. Who can- 
not find examples of all this experience? 

3. The discovery of divine resources. 
He came to himself. But for that he 
would never have come back to his fa- 
ther. And that was his own act. Com- 
ing to himself meant awakening to an ap- 
preciation of his father. The boy had 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 28. Text, 
Luke 15: 11-32. International Lesson, The Prod- 
igal Son. 








had the ambition to enjoy the world. 
Impelled by it he had abandoned a home 
where he had been a prince in his own 
right, where hired servants had a kind 
master and abundance of food. He had 
exchanged all this for a master who de- 
spised him and gave him nothing to eat 
but exacted the most repulsive service. 
He had enjoyed the world and he knew 
what that enjoyment was and what it 
cost. 

He resolved to go to his father and seek 
the place of aservant. Could he have 
lived that life? East Lynne is a novel 
whose chief character is a woman with a 
loyal husband, little children whom she 
loved and a happy home. She eloped 
with an adventurer, tasted the fascinat- 
ing forbidden life, and was deserted by 
him. Driven by mother love she went 
back to the home where another wife had 
taken the place she had abandoned and, 
disguising herself, became a hired serv- 
ant, a nurse to her own children who 
never recognized her, witnessing every 
hour what she had lost that could never 
be hers again. Of course she intensified 
the agony of her remorse and burnt out 
what was left of her miserable life. 

When the prodigal came to himself he 
resolved to be a hired servant in his fa- 
ther’s house. When he came to his fa- 
ther he found himself welcomed as a 
prince. It must have been all that or 
nothing. A son can never be the hired 
servant of a genuine father. 

God is revealed in the Scriptures asa 
judge and as a father; his presence as a 
court of justice and as a home. He is 
both. But he has committed all judg- 
ment to the Son, ‘‘ because he is the Son 
of Man” who “has been in all points 
tempted like as we are.”” That shows the 
fatherhood supreme, mercy mightier than 
justice because ‘‘ God is love.” 

The prodigal returning home did not 
bring with him what he had taken away. 
But he found all that he had abandoned. 
It was all placed at once at his service, 
and joyfully—the father’s love, the serv- 
ants’ care, the royal robe and ‘ring, given 
with a feast as great as though he had 
come back with honor. The strenuous 
life was still possible to him, is still pos- 
sible to every lost child of God, because 
the Father’s love is eternal, and the re- 
sources infinite which he places at the 
command of his returning child. 

4. The temptations of a righteous life. 
The son who had never transgressed a 
commandment of his father was made 
restless by his younger brother’s return. 
In that home-coming he thought he saw 
rewards of sin, and he coveted them. 
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He misjudged his father and had no 
mercy for his brother. He would have 
met the prodigal in a different spirit and 
probably would have accepted his pro- 
posal to be a hired servant. So the Phar- 
isees felt toward the sinners with whom 
Christ ate. So the self-respecting citizen 
often feels now. Divine love seems to 
him weak and divine justice perverted in 
covering the prodigal’s rags with a royal 
robe. Is it fair that the faithful one 
should never have had a kid for a feast, 
while the faithless one, as soon as he is 
penitent, has the fatted calf? 

The elder brother had not learned how 
much better life is without a kid than 
with the memory of the swine, without a 
holiday than with the record of misspent 
years. No merriment to celebrate the 
restoration of a lost one can be compared 
with the quiet assurance of the Father, 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
is mine is thine.’’ But to share heartily 
in the merry-making when the prodigal 
comes home is evidence of the generous 
nature of him who has always honored 
his birthright and is the crown of the 
strenuous life. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct, 21-27. True Witness-Bearing for 
Christ. John 9: 10-25; Acts 1: 1-11; Phil. 
3: 7-14. 

What are its tokens? Must all bear witness in 
the same manner? What is the secret of its power? 
[See editorial comment.] 





Few men can say, as the late Thomas G. 
Shearman of Brooklyn did in his will: 
“Having expended upon charitable purposes 
an amount far exceeding the value of all 
property which I have left and all which I 
have spent upon mine own household, I make 
no bequests to public charities.” It is an- 
other suggestion of the manifold advantages 
of personal administration of charitable in- 
tentions. 
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The Founder of the American Navy 


This claim is large. But it is not ex- 
cessive in the case of the subject of Mr. 
A. C. Buell’s two handsome volumes, 
Paul Jones,* better known to history by 
his whole name, John Paul Jones, a hero 
who needs to be better known. Most of 
us realize that Jones was a great naval 
fighter, whose exploits in the Revolution- 
ary War were as valuable as they were 
daring and dazzling. But probably few 
people understand how much of a man 
he was, how large an influence he wielded 
among European diplomatists and mon- 
archs, how conspicuous a figure he was 
socially at several different courts, and 
how many friends he had among the fa- 
mous men of his time. He was as cosmo- 
politan as he was loyal to his own nation, 
the United States. 

This book tells his story concisely yet 
sufficiently, making large use of his own 
papers. It is warmly loyal to his mem- 
ory yet not uncritical. On the whole the 
portrait drawn seems as accurate as it is 
possible to make it. It would be difficult 
to write an uninteresting book about such 
a unique, picturesque career, but Mr. 
Buell has made good use of his unusual 
opportunity. 

The characteristics of the man, his un- 
surpassed abilities and daring as a naval 
commander, his striking achievements, 
his superior sagacity—illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by his insistence upon harrying 
England in her own waters rather than 
upon our coasts or in midocean—his re- 
markable popularity in France, his high 
favor among the English, whom he had 
defeated so thoroughly and repeatedly, 
his services to Russia, his views upon 
international politics, ttc.—all these are 
narrated lucidly and impressively. 

Undeniably Jones more than any other 
one man deserves the credit of having 
founded our navy. To him chiefly it is 
due that it was begun when and as it was. 
Could he have had his way more fully it 
would have been far more efficient. The 
poverty of the nation, however, was the 
chief obstacle to its proper development. 
The lack of ships, men and money which 
he had to overcome throughout his career 
throws strong light upon the difficulties 
with which our young nation had to con- 
tend and which are now so hard to be 
realized. It was he who.won what un- 
doubtedly was the most brilliant single- 
ship victory in its history, perhaps in all 
naval history, that of the Bon Homme 
Richard over the Serapis. He set astand- 
ard of achievement for American naval 
men which they did not need, but which 
not the less has been to them a constant 
inspiration. 

His gratitude to France for her aid to 
us was more hearty than discriminating, 
for he, of all men, ought to have compre- 
hended that France was actuated less by 
friendliness to us than by hatred of Eng- 
land. But his service in the Russian 
navy and his anticipated entrance into 

the Freneh were due to the absence of 
any need of him at home and to his natu- 
ral eagerness to pursue his profession in 
an age when there was less scruple than 
now about fighting. He was a remarka- 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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ble example of the distinguished success 
in life of a self-made man. He must 
have been very companionable, not to 
add lovable. Yet he had few intimate 
friends. He never married. The author 
holds that his relations with Mme. de 
Telison were above reproach, but handles 
the subject with feebleness. Thereseems 
to be no evidence of anything improper 
between them, and the author so declares 
more than once. But he also has made 
some insinuations to the contrary which 
should have been either established or 
omitted. 
A Psychica! Curiosity 

Professor Flournoy of the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, has made long and 
careful study of a somnambulist and al- 
leged spiritual medium in that city, and 
has published his conclusions in a book, 
From India to the Planet Mars,* which 
Mr. D. B. Vermilye has translated from 
the French. It is of considerable interest 
to students in the line of psychical re- 
search. The heroine unquestionably is 
a high-minded, honorable woman who 
shrinks from notoriety. The phenomena 
described are truly strange. The inves- 
tigation of them has been prolonged, 
thorough and by experts. The conclu- 
sions reached ought to satisfy intelligent, 
reasonable minds. 

The medium, called Héléne Smith in 
the book, professes to illustrate the theory 
of reincarnation in a remarkable degree. 
The claim is that some 500 years ago she 
was alive as a Hindu princess, reappear- 
ing in the last century as the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, and now being alive 
again as the humble Héléne Smith. 
Moreover, she is attended with consider- 
able closeness by a spiritual personality, 
called Leopold, who is asserted to be the 
famous Cagliostro, who was infatuated 
with her when she was Marie Antoinette. 
Furthermore, in her trances she not only 
recalls, and, so to speak, re-lives, her 
Oriental and her royal French experi- 
ences, but also she visits the planet Mars 
and has reported many alleged facts about 
that planet and its people and has even 
made considerable revelation of the Mar- 
tian speech and written language. 

It is almost incredible that a young 
woman of Mile. Smith’s character, edu- 
cation and position—she is a responsible 
employee in a high-class commercial house 
—should have been able to invent the 
three romances, so to term them, in which 
she plays the heroine, with all their de- 
tails as to locality, custom, speech, cos- 
tume, etc. Either one of them might 
well have taxed the intellect and the 
imagination of the most cultivated per- 
son. The Martian, especially, is difficult 
to be accounted for, and Professor Flour- 
noy appears fo have been at first greatly 
impressed by the novelty and mystery of 
her case. : 

He held, as all must agree, that the 
phenomena probably could be explained 
in only one of two ways. Either they 
originate in the inner consciousness of 
the medium and somehow are due to 
suggestions received, or they really are 
supernormal and are due to the reappear- 


«Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


ance upon earth of disincarnate spirits 
who temporarily occupy the personality 
of the medium. His investigations were 
continued for several years, and his con- 
clusion is that, in spite of certain features 
of her case as yet inexplicable, there is 
no evidence of anything supernatural in 
her alleged experiences. She is not a 
deceiver in the least but is self-deceived. 
Her amazing imaginings are the most 
wonderful, self-consistent and ejaborate 
of the sort ever known. But they are 
merely the creatures of her own fancy. 

It should be added that few of them 
have been of the slightest use to human- 
ity. To have learned so much about 
Mars, for instance, necessarily would in- 
volve more knowledge and at least some 
useful knowledge. But everything is 
vague and worthless. Her utterances in 
apparent Sanscrit do not bear examina- 
tion. They are hardly to be termed gib- 
berish and often seem to have some rela- 
tion to real Sanscrit, but possess no lin- 
guistic credibility. Nor do her experiences 
in either character or do the utterances 
of her familiar spirit, Leopold, have any 
important value in daily life. It is evi- 
dent that the further Professor Flour- 
noy’s investigations advanced the stronger 
grew his conviction of the unintentional, 
but undeniable, falsity and absurdity of 
the claims made for the medium, and at 
last her inconsistencies afforded him con- 
siderable amusement. His work will do 
good service in checking too heedless 
credulity. But, alas, most of the believ- 
ers in such supposed supernatural phe- 
nomena appear to prefer to be fooled. 


A New Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences 


The anthor is Rev. W. A. Candler, D. D., 
LL. D. The title is Christus Auctor,* 
which it would have been better to put 
into English, in view of the class of read- 
ers addressed, for the volume is not 
meant chiefly for scholars but for ordi- 
nary people. It is written from the con- 
servative point of view, opposing modern 
rationalistic criticism. It magnifies un- 
duly the danger to Christianity growing 
out of the higher criticism and fails to do 
justice to the conscientiousness and con- 
secration of most of those whose views it 
condemns. But it justly points out that 
some of their claims have proved exces- 
sive and unwarranted, 

It presents a clear, simple, vigorous ar- 
gument for the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, the existence of God, his self-reve- 
lation in Jesus, the reality of the resur- 
rection, the authenticity and authority of 
the Bible, etc. It does not profess to 
offer anything new but it restates famil- 
iar truths in a lucid, impressive manner. 
That it is somewhat rhetorical in style 
suggests that its material may have been 
used originally in the form of sermons 
and does not impair its logical force. It 
will prove the more readable to many 
upon this account. 

Necessarily it is general rather than 
minutely detailed in its reasoning. But 
it is not superficial. Its argument for 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is able. 





* Barbee & Smith. 
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But this would have been none the less 
powerful if the writer had conceded that 
the higher critics also are honest stu- 
dents, seeking as truly as himself to as- 
certain and declare the truth. This isa 
defect in the work. Truth does not need 
that its advocates, when théy disagree, 
should impute unhandsome motives to 
each other. 


Historical Jurisprudence * 

Prof. G. C. Lee, of Johns Hopkins, 
rightly ranks the subject of his work 
among the historical sciences, although 
its relation to the ethical is close. It is 
remarkable that its importance has been 
recognized not only in the Old World but 
even in South America more than among 
ourselves. But at last it is beginning to 
receive its due attention. Professor Lee 
offers his volume as an aid to the teacher 
and a guide to the student. Certainly it 
will serve well as a text-book, but it is 
suited to perform a far wider service. 

The Foundations of Law, The Develop- 
ment of Jurisprudence and The Beginnings 
of Modern Jurisprudence are the titles of 
its three chief divisions. The first treats 
of the law in Babylonia, Egypt, Phceni- 
cia, Israel, India and Greece. The sec- 
ond of Roman law in its successive stages 
of development ; and the third of its re- 
ception in Italy, Germany, France, Spain 
and Scotland, and of early English law. 

Thus appears easily to the reader the 
progress of the development of law from 
its simple beginnings to something of its 
modern comprehensiveness and efficiency, 
although the author does not come down 
later than the thirteenth century. Judi- 
cial processes are outlined and the laws 
relating to banking and other branches of 
trade, to family relations, inheritance, 
and all the many phases of human pri- 
vate and commercial intercourse are de- 
scribed. It is of interest to note how 
law adapted itself to conditions, how na- 
tion copied from nation, and how law fol- 
lowed the spread of trade. 

The author has known when to be con- 
cise and when to expand at length, and 
he has shown ciearly that much of every 
national system of law belongs to the 
common stock and is the property of and 
advantageous to humanity as a whole. 
He has done well an important work. 


The New Books 


a *% Tn some cases, books announced in this de- 


partinent will be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGIOUS 


The History of the Higher Criticism of the 
New Testament. By Prof. H. 8. Nash. pp. 
192. Maemillan Co, 75 cents. 


One of the excellent series of New Testament 
hand-books edited by Prof. Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago. A compact his- 
tory of Bible study in the Christian centuries, 
an elucidation of the modern historical method 
as contrasted with the ecclesiastical method 
of the middle ages, which made tradition a 
sufticient certification and interpretation of the 
Word of God. Scholarly in treatment, rever- 
ent in spirit, clear in style, within the range 
of lay readérs. ; 
**Unto You, Young Men.’’ By Archdeacon 
Sinclair. pp. 258. J.B. Lippincott Co. 
A series of direct, manly, wise and tender ad- 
dresses to young men by one who understands 
them. The style, although popular, is digni- 
fied and the themes naturally chosen for such 
addresses are handled with freshness and 
force. An excellent book. 


* Macmillan Co. $3.00, 
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A Christmas Sermon. By R. L. Stevenson. 
pp. 23. Chas. bas. Scribner's sSons. 50 cents. 


Interesting in itself and as indicative of it: 
famous author’s religious views. They are 
practical and simple and, as here expressed, 
center around the duty to improve one’s self 
spiritually. 


The age of the Psalms. By Henry van 


Dyke TY; © Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
Short but full of meat. Wide and deep schol- 
arship and profound religious feeling have 
blended in producing the work. A notable 
holiday gift in its way it will be. 

Unto the Hills. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 

ye ° Crowell & Co. G0 cent Ss. 

An illustrated meditation on the 121st Psalm. 
Spiritually refreshing and invigorating. 

Choosing a Life Work. By L. R. Fiske, LL.D. 

pp. 227. Staton & Mains. 0 cents. 

Sound sense permeated by true religion and 
uttered pointedly. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Paul Jones. By Augustus (. Buell. 2 vols. 
pp. 328, 373. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $3.00, 


Frederick Lord Leight ton. By Ernest Rhys. 

George Bell & Sons. 0. 
A third and somewhat abbreviated edition of 
the author’s life of Lord Leighton. Presents 
the career of a singularly noble life, free from 
those moral obliquities which so often go with 
the artistic temperament. The history of art 
in Great Britain during the last half-century 
may not have been as full of ferment and 
originality as some might wish. But, thanks 
to Leighton, Millais, Hunt, Poynter and oth- 
ers, it has been a record of high moral ends 
and moral living. Here not only are the main 
facts of Leighton’s life, with estimates of his 
artistic rank, but also excellent reproductions 
of nearly a hundred of his paintings, mural 
decorations and sculptures and a complete 
list of his art products. 

Richelieu. By J. B. Perkins, LL. D. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.56 
In the series of Heroes of the Nations. Orig- 
inal sources have been consulted. About few 
other great men have so many volumes been 
written. But this concise, temperate, judi- 
cious and scholarly work will readily find its 
place. It is a skillful, discriminating study of 
the great cardinal, his times and his work. 


STORIES 

Hugh Wynne. By 8. Weir Mitchell. 

( entury Co. $1. 50. 
A very handsome reprint of a novel which 
many consider the best written for many 
years, and which certainly ranks among the 
few foremost American novels of the closing 
century. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Maemillan Co. 50 cents. 
A new and tasteful edition of this charming 
and deservedly popular book. One hears 
about it more and more and always in the 
same tone of gratification. 


Sybarie and How They Lived in Hampton. 
Dr. E. E. Hale. pp. 470. Little, Brown & 


o. $1.50, 
Another volume in the new uniform edition 
of Dr. Hale’s works. Two practical studies 
in social economy, philanthropy and kindred 
matters in the narrative form and full of sig- 
By Kirk Munroe, 


nifieance. 
Under the Great Bear. Dp. 
New York. $1.2 
Sensational 


313. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
One of the author’s best stories. 

but not unhealthy. A tale of a thrilling jour- 
= wa ~ northern regions of this continent. 


pp. 32. 


pp. 359. 


pp. 567. 


pp. 179. 


h Brigade. pp. 384; Out with Gari- 
Bettie "PP: res” With Buller in Natal. pp. 
370. By G. A. Henty. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


Each $1. 50. 
Mr. Henty’s annual crop of stories. Remark- 
ably good in view of the speed with which 
they must have been written. Lively and 
entertaining and somewhat instructive. High 
toned also in spite of a too slight appreciation 
of the horrors of war and human slaughter. 
The volume on the Boer war exaggerates the 
military suecesses of the British and fails to 
do justice to the moral qualities of the Boers. 


POETRY 
An American Anthology, 1787-1899. Edited 
Ps CS o0 Stedman. pp. 878. Houghton, Mifflin 
y CO. 3 
Suppleneidary to the compiler’s Critical Re- 
view of American Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century. Does not profess to be a complete 


collection of American verse of consequence, 
yet little or nothing worth insertion can have 
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been omitted. It comes down to the present 
time, and is chronological. It will probably 
surprise even well-informed readers by its 
revelation of the wealth of the poetical prod- 
uct of our country in the last quarter-century 
and—even though masters of the first rank be 
few—of the high average quality of our na- 
tional song. It is a rich treasure for the home 
or library and thoroughly edited and prepared 
for serviceableness. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth 

Barre 


tt Browning. pp. 530. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $2.00. 


This is the Cambridge Edition. But to re- 
print some of these poems, which but for the 
author’s name hardly could attract a second 
glance, is a pity. The text is that of the latest 
comprehensive English edition and the au- 
thor’s italicizing and capitalizing have been 
reproduced faithfully. In the Notes and II- 
lustrations in the Appendix is offered-a sur- 
vey by the editor of Mrs. Browning’s charac- 
teristics as a woman and a poet. 
Longfellow’s average, Edited = L. 
Semple, Ph.D. pp Maemillan Co. 
cents. 
A pretty little number in the Pocket English 
Classics Series. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Monitor and the as A under Steam. 
By F. M. — pp. 369, oughton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.56 
Roman Art. By Franz Wickhoff. Edited by 
Mrs. 8. A. eee LL. D. pp. 198. Maemillan 


Co. $8.0 
eines. By_ E. A. Grosvenor. Intro- 
duction by Gen. Lew og allace. 2 vols. pp. 811. 


Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 
An elegant, new, revised edition of a well- 
known work which will always be a standard 
upon its topic and which also abounds in in- 
terest. Printed very handsomely and finely 
illustrated. Sure to possess increasing value 
in the future because Constantinople is des- 
tined to be the scene and center of some of 
the most important political changes which 
are to occur. A fine holiday gift. 

The Antarctic Regions. By Dr. Karl Fricker. 

pp. 292. Maemillan Co. 83.00 
A history of exploration and an account of the 
geography, climate and fauna and flora of the 
region. Scholarly and interesting to students 
of such themes. Not popular in style, yet far 
from dull. Illustrated. 

The Attache at Peking. By B. Freeman- 

Mitford, C. B. pp. 386, Macmitian Co. $2.00, 
An old book reprinted in view of current 
interest in Chinese matters. In the preface 
the author urges that a change of the Chinese 
capital city to some other than Peking be in- 
sisted upon. The letters are graphic pictures 
of personal experience and observation at a 
time—in 1865-66—when an outbreak almost 
occurred which probably would have been as 
bad as that which has just occurred. 

Short Story Writing. By : Ras Barrett. 

257. Baker & Taylor Co. 8&1.( 
A volume of definition, criticism and instrue- 
tion. Sensible and based upon careful and 
intelligent study. Young writers will do 
wisely to read it and heed it. 

Landscap et Raintins in Water Colour. By 
John Mar w hirter, R. A. pp. 63. Cassell & Co. 


83.50, 
Instructive and illustrative. Introduction 
containing suggestions is by Edward Bale, 
R.I. Twenty-three studies make up the book. 
They are diversified and each is accompanied 
by advice. Students will appreciate the value 
of the book. Others also will enjoy its ee 
Macaulay’s iatoeety per. Edited by 
Watrous. pp. 3 we Crowell & 0. 
cents. 
A neat e ition of pocket size in a box. 


pp. 


- B. 
50 


Notes 


The copyright on Balzac’s novels has ex- 
pired. 

The new novel by Winston Churchill, au- 
thor of Richatd Carvel, will deal with our 
Civil War. It is not to appear serially. 


Harper’s Monthly is about to publish a 
story by John Oliver Hobbes which is to deal 
largely with English Nonconformist life. 

Elizabeth, who wrote of her German garden 


so charmingly, is not the Princess Henry of 
Pless after all but the Countess von Arnim. 
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Messrs. Doubleday, Page «& Co. are to issue 
the first number of their new magazine, The 
World’s Work, on Nov. 1. It is to be bound 
so as to lie open while being read, i. e., by 
sewing instead of wiring. 

Irving Bacheller—author of Eben Holden, 
a novel which we recently commended 
warmly, published by the Lothrop Co. of this 
city—is a descendant of John and Priscilla 
Alden through his mother and through his 
father from Rev. Stephen Bacheller, an emi- 
nent colonial divine. 


Marie Corelli was intended for a musical. 


career but employed an interval of rest, after 
a period of too severe study, in writing a novel 
which Hall Caine among other readers con- 
demned severely in manuscript, but which 
was published and proved the first step in a 
literary career which certainly has been dis- 
tinguished whatever may be thought of her 
temper and taste. 


Milton’s original Commonplace book has 
just been acquired by the British Museum 
authorities. It was accidentally discovered 
in 1874 when an examination of the family 
papers of Sir Frederick Graham for the pur- 
poses of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion was under way. The entries represent 
just a hundred authors and are in four lan- 
guages, Latin, French, [talian and English. 
They are divided into three sections, ethics, 
economies and politics. 


Missions in China and the 


Missionaries’ Demands 


The diplomats in Peking have had laid be- 
fore them a statement by veteran mission- 
aries in China like Rev. Drs. Martin, Wherry, 
Goodrich and Rev. Messrs. J. L. Whiting, 
Arthur H. Smith, W. S. Ament and F. H. 
Chapin, none of whom have been in China less 
than twenty years and some of whom have 
been there fifty years. These veterans ask 
that in the settlement which the Powers are 
about to make with China: first, that the 
Chinese found to have been leaders in the 
anti-foreign movement be adequately pun- 
ished; second, that the native Christians be 
indemnified for loss of life and property. 
They urge the necessity of insisting upon 
educational reform in China: first, by the 
abolition of the present literary test of merit 
in the civil service; second, by the introduc- 
tion in its place of branches of Western learn- 
ing; third, by the discontinuance of the wor- 
ship of Confucius as a compulsory educa- 
tional rite; fourth, by placing all Chinese, 
irrespective of religious beliefs, upon the 
same footing in matters of educational privi- 
lege. 

They ask for a radical revision of the civil 
and criminal processes in China: first, that 
all Chinese, irrespective of religious belief, 
shall be placed upon the same footing in the 
courts ; second, that court officials shall re- 
ceive such salaries and such punishment for 
bribery as shall tend to do away with the 
present corruption of the courts; third, that 
all temple rites worship and idolatrous rites 
as a condition of holding military and civil 
office shall be abolished. 

They express the opinion that in demand- 
ing indemnity from the Chinese government 
adequate allowance should be made for loss of 
time caused by the Boxer disturbances, for 
all traveling expenses, including those to and 
from foreign lands, which missionaries have 
incurred through the Boxer disturbances and 
the orders to quit China, for future rise in 
prices in building material and labor, for rent 
of premises until new ones can be built, and 
for literary work destroyed. 

It will be seen by this that the missionaries 
on the ground are much more insistent upon 
full indemnity for losses incurred than the 
officials of the missionary societies in this 
country. 
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The Relief of Peking 


A letter has just been received from Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, describing the experiences 
he and his colleagues underwent in the siege 
of Peking. Writing Aug. 28, Dr. Smith said 
that he had not seen a newspaper of later 
date than the middle of May. But somehow 
or other news had come to him that the 
world thought he and his fellows had been 
massacred and decently interred, according to 
rumor from Shanghai. He knew nothing 
then of the fate of the missionaries at Kalgan, 
Paotingfu or Shansi, nor had he heard from 
the Porters in Tientsin. He describes the 
dominance of the military over the civilian, 
hence twenty tons of mail matter were lying 
undistributed somewhere between Peking and 
the coast. Of the siege and the rescue, his 
day-by-day account of which will be pub- 
lished in full in the New York Sun, he says 
it “‘isas wonderful as anything recorded in 
the Old Testament miracles.” 

Describing the coming up of the allies to the 
city walls and their seemingly futile attacks 
on the gates and thick stone battlements, Dr. 
Smith goes on to say: 

“About half past two o’clock a man came 
running into the British legation with a mes- 
sage from the minister from the American 
captain in command on the wall that foreign 
troops were appr aching under cover of the 
houses in the southern city. It was Mr. 
Moore, a British subject, who first spied 
them, and who gave the notice. Within the 
next few moments there was much running 
out of the south gate of the British legation 
by those who had leave to do so. Arriving at 
the American legation we were met by a few 
rushing out from that compound with the 
word that the troops had already entered the 
water gate at the foot of the canal street. 
It is but a few rods to the corner, and sure 
enough, on rounding it we saw Major Vaughn 
leading a company of the Seventh Bengal In- 
fantry (Rajput Infantry), with General Gaze- 
lee coming up the slopes to the street out of 
the canal. The banks were lined with excited 
Chinese, and a handful of not less excited for- 
eigners, who found it difficult to command 
their voices to raise even a feeble cheer. On 
reaching the British legation there was such a 
scene of bewildering joy as surely was never 
before seen in Peking. The Rajputs were 
speedily followed by the Twenty-fourth Pun- 
jab Infantry (a frontier regiment), then 
the First Sikhs, all cheering with a will as 
they passed into the south gate, past the 
house of the first secretary, past the hospital, 
past the house of the Chinese secretary, and 
filed into the tennis court lawn until the 
whole legation was speedily a vast tangle of 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Bengal Lancers and the Fifth 
and Fourteenth American Regiments, who 
were close behind. The sudden revulsion 
from death to life was almost too much for 
human nerves. ‘And there was great joy in 
that city.’ The next day the seventh verse of 
the 124th Psalm was telegraphed home as a 
summary of the situation: ‘Our soul is es- 
caped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers ; 
the snare is broken and we are escaped.’ ”’ 


Notes 


Fifteen Belgian and Dutch Roman Catholic 
missionaries in China have made their way 
out across the Gobi desert as did the American 
Board party, Kiachta being their first stop- 
ping place on Russian soil. They are coming 
home via Russia. They were without funds 
when they arrived at Kiachta, and in a 
wretched condition. 

Rev. Charles E. Ewing and wife, who ar- 
rived in Victoria, B. C., Oct. 8 and are now 
on the way home, in an interview with a local 
reporter describe the defense of the Roman 
Catholic mission in Peking by Bishop Xavier, 
six priests, twenty sisters, 2,000 converts and 
thirty French and ten Italian guards, the com- 
pany between them having only forty rifles, 
as one of the most splendid demonstrations of 
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courage and resource that has been seen since 
the anti-foreign outbreak began. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Peking 
charges the missionaries with being guilty of 
looting, some of them being said to be among 
the most persistent thieves. Circumstantial 
evidence is given to the extent of describing 
one who, with five loads of furs and antique 
furniture, was recently stopped by Major 
Waller, the American officer in charge, who 
asked the missionary for his authority to take 
the goods. Not recognizing Major Waller, the 
missionary said that he was doing it by au- 
thority of Major Waller. Major Waller de- 
nied the right and the permission and confis- 
cated the goods. This is a serious charge, and 
we await with interest news corroborating or 
denying it. 

Dr. Morrison, the able correspondent of the 
London Times in Peking, praises unstintedly 
the courage of Rev. Dr. William S. Ament of 
the A. B. C. F. M. station in Peking who, 
when Mr. Conger, the United States minister 
in Peking, was forced to decline to send an 
escort to the relief of the A. B. C. F. M. mis- 
sionaries in Tung-cho, started off alone to aid 
them as best he could. “It was an act of 
courage and devotion,” says Dr. Morrison, 
“‘ that seemed to those who knew the country a 
deed of heroism.’”’ Dr. Morrison also discloses 
the fact that when the Tung-cho missionaries 
arrived safely in Peking they at once com- 
municated with Washington without using 
Minister Conger as intermediary. 





The Board’s New Vice- 
President 


Who is more fitted for the vice-presidency 
of the American Board than the son of Mark 
Hopkins, who for so many years was the dig- 





REV. HENRY HOPKINS, D. D. 


nified andi fluential head of the organization ? 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, elected at St. Louis last 
week to succeed D. Willis James, is in the 
full strength of his maturer years and will 
bring to his new position the genuine Wil- 
liams College “ hay-stack ” devotion to foreign 
missions. As pastor of the First Church in 
Kansas City for the last twenty years, he has 
been widely influential in building up Congre- 
gationalism in that city and all the region 
round. 

Mr. James’s retirement from the vice-presi- 
dency is due largely to his health. He will 
still, however, we are glad to say, maintain 
that active interest in the affairs of the Board 
which has been of such value to it since he 
became vice-president. 





The coming encyclical of the pope of Rome 
will deal with Christian socialism and Amer- 
ican democracy. United States Minister to 
Spain Storer, who is a Roman Catholic, has 
just been admitted to an audience with the 
pope, whom he reports as entirely satisfied 
with American occupation and control of the 
Philippines. Several attempts of the Filipino 
Catholics to secure papal championship of 
their cause have proved fruitless. 
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The American Board at St. Louis 


Congregationalism in St. Louis has always 
seemed to have reached the southernmost 
limit where its Puritan blood can circulate 
vigorously ; and it also seems to have caught 
something of the sunshine and warmth of the 
South, so that its welcome to its kin is always 
as hearty as itis genuine. Really the Congre- 
gationalist away from home feels a little more 
at home in St. Louis than anywhere else. 
Perhaps this is in part because its founders 
here were mainly New Englanders whose fel- 
lowship was closer in earlier days because 
they felt somewhat that they were in a foreign 
land. Perhaps it was because the pioneer 
pastors, Drs. Post and Goodell, gave a pecu- 
liarly hospitable character to the churches to 
which they ministered, a character which 
their successors in First and Pilgrim Churches 
have been diligent to cultivate. 

Whatever the reason, Dr. Burnham’s words 
of welcome to the Board as its ninety-first an- 
nual meeting opened in Pilgrim Church, 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 10, seemed to voice 
a traditional sentiment and were in keeping 
with as bright skies as could be revealed toa 
great city whose prosperity is signalized by a 
thin, smoky veil through which Pilgrim 
Church spire rises highest. These words 
called forth a fitting response from President 
Capen, who spoke of the two things that would 
be most prominent in the convention, the fact 
that this is the closing year of the greatest 
missionary century in Christian history and 
the shadow of suffering and martyrdom of 
missionaries in China. The list of martyred 
missionaries of 1900 hanging on the wall over 
against the list of the first missionaries or- 
dained at Salem in 1810 added emphasis to the 
two things mentioned. 


THE WORK AT HOME 


The first question o be considered was, 
How far are the Congregationalists of Amer- 
ica actively engaged in fulfilling the command 
of Christ to disciple all the nations? Looking 
at the positive side of the answer the service 
appears to be genuine and not unworthy of 
the mission to which the churches are called. 
The labors of the secretaries and other offi- 
cials are not mentioned in the reports. But 
we know that they are untiring and filled 
with anxieties and sympathies inseparable 
from close and constant association with the 
more than 500 laborers and their thousands o1 
native helpers in the twenty missions of the 
Board. 

The report of Secretary Daniels for the 
home department, effectively summarized by 
him, suggested the extent of the service of the 
Prudential Committee—a service entirely gra- 
tuitous by men whose time and business ex- 
perience are of high value. Their regular 
weekly meetings are supplemented by the 
work of fourteen sub-committees, to whom im- 
portant subjects are referred for written re- 
ports to the main body. 

The district agencies, centered in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, have been 
faithfully and systematically spreading infor- 
mation and quickening interest, aided by a 
number of missionaries home on furlough. 
Many of the corporate members, co-operating 
committees, pastors and Sunday school super- 
intendents have done effective service. One 
needs to have the working of this part of the 
organization of the Board spread in detail be- 
fore him in order to realize what it has meant 
to bring the $516,536 into the treasury by gifts 
of the living, a gain over the preceding year 
of $26,128. Of the 5,604 churches, 3,600 have 
made contribu ions, about the same number 
as the last year. Of our 3,696 Christian En- 
deavor Societies, 1,537 gave $22,496. In the 


Sanday schools the advance has been most 
encouraging, yielding large resuls for the 
new effoits made to interest them in the work. 


Out of 5,600 schools which might reasonably 
be expected to give, 1,246, an increase of 
seventy-eight per cent., gave $17,204, an in- 
crease of fifty-five per cent. This helps us to 
realize what may be done in this promising 
field. 

The death roll of the corporate members for 
the year is perhaps the most remarkable of 
any year in the history of the Board—J. C. 
Holbrook of California, Aaron Kimball of 
Minnesot”, R. S. Storrs and A. J. F. Behrends 
of New York, E. A. Park, D. L. Furber, C. C. 
Burr, Cyrus Hamlin, J. E. Twitchell and E. G. 
Porter of Massachusetts. 


THE WORLD FIELD 


It would inspire any Christian to seek his 
part in saving the world to get a clear vision 
of the world-wide work of the American 
Board—a vision of schools, colleges, indus- 
trial training, orphanages, hospitals, churches 
—enterprises affecting for good the happiness, 
character and usefulness of millions of hu- 
man beings of many races in many lands. 
Such a vision was given in the annual survey 
prepared by Secretaries Smith and Barton, 
and outlined in an address by the latter. In 
it appeared not alone the increase in number 
of churches and other institutions, but the 
spiritual uplift of communities affecting en- 
tire nations, the growing self-reliance of na- 
tive leaders, sometimes occasioning difficul- 
ties and divisions requiring prayerful and 
wise administration, but steadily working 
out good results in each mission. 

The wars and the movements of govern- 
ments are inextricably interwoven with the 
peaceful and unselfish ministries of the 
Board. The Pacific Ocean, becoming a great 
highway of nations, lifts into hitherto un- 
thought-of importance the missionary labors 
in the Hawaiian and Micronesian Islands. 
The South African war, which has tem- 
porarily broken up one station of the Zulu 
Mission, promises to result in opening great 
areas to missionary efforts. Even last year, 
with all its drawbacks, the additions to the 
churches were more numerous than for sev- 
eral years previous. In West Africa in- 
creased attendance at schools and greater 
regularity, in East Africa cheering progress 
of industrial education, hint at the growing 
breadth, force, confidence of the work, the 
larger ambition and influence of native 
preachers and teachers. 

Chief attention naturally was turned to 
China. The story of trial, suffering and death 
has been told in detail in The Congregation- 
alist in weekly installments. It was vividly 
reproduced by the secretaries. It lightened 
the sorrow to know that though five of the 
seven stations in North China had been de- 
stroyed, while thousands of converts were 
slain, the destruction had been preceded in 
Tung-cho by the greatest revival that has 
ever visited any station in that empire. With 
the once prosperous Shansi mission wiped 
out, and the buildings at Foochow destroyed, 
it required strong faith to look forward to 
new work, but no note of retreat was sounded. 

In Western Turkey boarding schools and 
colleges are sending many young women into 
all parts of the country, providing educated 
Christian leadership. In Eastern Turkey 
some of the 2,000 orphans cared for by the 
Board are getting old enough to become teach- 
ers, and their influence for good in communi- 
ties is beyond expectation. 

Christianity in Japan has importance in 
society and government quite beyond its nu- 
merical strength, the nation is assuming re- 
sponsibilities which would hardly have been 
possible but for what Christian missions have 
done for her. These missions greatly need 
re-enforcement and the time is ripe to send 
them. 


A Stirring Meeting and Broad Plans for the Future 


Famine and pestilence have wrought greater 
havoc in India than war in other lands. Yet 
Christian ministries have made impressions 
which can never be effaced. Madura has not 
been within the region of famine, but cholera 
has wrought ravages which called forth Chris- 
tian sympathy and help. Nearly 24,000 boys 
and girls in schools and colleges are in train- 
ing to be among India’s future leaders, and if 
the force of missionaries could be adequately 
increased the results might be many fold. 

This condensed summary of the chief themes 
of the annual meeting only hint at the work 
being done in twenty missions, with*102 sta- 
tions, 1,268 out-stations and 1,641 places for 
stated preaching. In the nations named and 
in papal lands are 166 ordained missionaries 
and thirty-nine physicians with their fami- 
lies, 539 laborers in all, from the United 
States and Canada. Associated with them 
are 3,472 native laborers. There are 495 
churches, with 51,699 members, and 63,638 in 
Sunday schools. Fourteen theological semi- 
naries and station classes are training 196 
students for the ministry, while 59,671 pupils 
are under instruction, and native contribu- 
tions reported amount to $156,642. 

These reports were supplemented and illus- 
trated by addresses from several missionaries: 
Dr. Van Allen of Madura, Rev. James Smith 
of Marathi, Dr. H. 0. Dwight of Constanti- 
nople, Rev. C. S. Sanders of Aintab, Rev. 
Messrs. J. L. Atkinson and W. L. Curtis of 
Japan. 

THE SERMON 

It seemed peculiarly appropriate that the 
preacher in this year of trial should be a 
member of the Prudential Committee, though 
he was selected for this service before he was 
chosen on the committee last year. He is Dr. 
E. C. Moore of Providence, and his message 
was more tender and solemn because of his 
intimate acquaintance with the unusually 
heavy burdens laid on the Board this year by 
the murders and destruction in China and the 
famine and pestilence in India. His text was 
1 Kings 19: 7, and his subject was The Vision 
of God. He sought to show how we may keep 
both the vision of the godlike work there is 
for us to do and the vision of God, through 
whom alone the work can be done. The in- 
sight into the mind of Him who is the truth 
and the consequent confidence that right will 
prevail enable the servants of the truth to 
walk serenely through lives of poverty, abuse 
and even martyrdom. 

After the sermon Rev. J. T. Perkins of 
Madura made an earnest appeal in behalf of 
the soul need of India. The familiar voice 
of Dr. Goodwin in an earnest closing prayer 
brought to mind impressive meetings of earlier 


years. 
THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


The session of Thursday morning was anti- 
cipated with great interest, as the matter of 
supreme significance was assigned to that 
time. The discussion was opened by a paper 
by Sec. Judsen Smith. It was a dispassionate 
recital of the events in China connected with 
the missionaries of the Board during the year, 
of the extinction of one entire mission and of 
the unprecedented destruction of life and 
property. It was a strong judicial arraign- 
ment of the Chinese government and troops 
as responsible for the murder of missionaries, 
their wives and children. It was also a con- 
vincing defense of the work and lives of mis- 
sionaries of the Board against the charges 
that they have caused the troubles in China. 
Through all the address the note of triumph 
arose above the note of sorrow, and of confi- 
dence in the continuance of the work with far 
larger resul:s. The address was listened to 
with profound attention and at its close re- 
ceived prolonged applause. 

The missionaries who followed were, with 
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one exception, young men, with ten to fifteen 
years of service, who told their stories simply, 
stuck to the point and had the active sympa- 
thy of theaudience. Their fields are in north 
China, and they gave information which, if 
not new, was put into fresh form and gave 
new light on the situation. 

Rev. E. E. Aiken discussed in clear outlines 
the causes of the Boxer troubles and the rem- 
edies. Rev. G. H. Ewing pointed out the evi- 
dences of the divine hand of Providence in 
the great uprising. I. J. Atwood, M. D., the 
sole survivo of the Shansi mission, told af- 
fectingly of his parting, when he left for the 
United States, with the little band whose pic- 
tures, wreathed in smilax, hung around the 
audience-room. W. C. Noble, M. D., showed 
how foreign aggression in taking possession 
unjustly of lands, railroads and mining had 
aggravated the Chinese. He described also 
the sympathy of many of them with the mis- 
sionaries. His appeal in behalf of the mar- 
tyred Chinese converts was an impressive cli- 
max. Rev. Dr. C. A. Stanley illustrated by in- 
c.dents the trouble made by Roman Catholics 
iu their demands on the Chinese government 
and the progress of the movement for reform. 

Three addresses followed by President 
Eaton of Beloit College, Rev. H. P. Beach and 
Dr. H. A. Stimson. They all helped to dissi- 
pate any vengeful feelings for the Chi: ese, if 
such had existed, while they emphasized the 
necessity for just punishment fo. the guilty 
and aroused fresh enthusiasm for giving the 
gospel to a race whose possibilities for noble 
character have been illustrated by the perse- 
cution which many thousands of native con- 
verts have endured during these recent 
months ending with multitudes of them. only 
with death. 

In the afternoon testimonies were given by 
several missionaries recently returned from 
China. Two of these, Rev. Mark Williams 
and Rev. W. P. Sprague, escaped through 
Russia. Rev. Franklin M. Chapin and Dr. 
W. R. Ingram were in Peking during the 
siege. Never before have such thrilling ex- 
periences of danger and deliverance been 
brought to the Board meetings by eyewit- 
nesses as these stories from missionaries 
from China. The remarkable deliverances 
from persistent attempts to burn out the lega- 
tions seem plain answers to prayer, and the 
estimate held by the besieged Americans of 
our missionaries is expressed in the following 
letter, written to them by United States Min- 
ister Conger. 

MINISTER CONGER’S LETTER 
LEGATION OF U.S. A., 
PEKING, CHINA, Aug. 18, 1900. 

The Besieged American Missionaries: To 
one and all of you so providentially saved 
from threatened massacre, I beg, in this hour 
o our deliverance, to express what I know to 
be the universal sentiment of the diplomatic 
corps, the sincere appreciation of and pro- 
found gratitude for the inestimable help 
which you and the native Christians under 
your charge have rendered toward our pres- 
ervation. Without your intelligent and suc- 
cessful planning and the uncomplaining exe- 
cution of the Chinese I believe our salvation 
would have been impossible. By your cour- 
teous consideration of me and your continued 
patience under most trying occasions I have 
been deeply touched and for it I thank you 
most heartily. I hope and believe that some- 

how in God’s unerring plan your sacrifices 
and dangers will bear rich fruit in the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of the people to 
whom you have so nobly devoted your lives 
and work. Assuring you of my personal re- 
spect and gratitude, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 


[Signed } E. H. Concer. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


The first annual address of President Capen 
opened with a rapid review of the ninety 
years’ work of the Board and its results. It 
was the fruit of a business man’s study of 
missionary problems in the light of history. 
His theme was Our Missionary Copartnership. 
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He discussed practical methods of strengthen- 
ing the copartnership. Each church should 
be a partner and each member in it. Mr. 
Capen suggested a personal canvass of every 
church each year in October by a strong com- 
mittee, in a systematic effort to secure definite 
pledges of gifts for all the six benevolent soci- 
eties. Every pastor should preach on the sub- 
ject during that month. Theological semina- 
ries should train ministers to be intelligent 
and informing partners in missions. All Sun- 
day schools and Christian Endeavor Societies 
ought to be brought into active partnership. 
The corporate members are the responsible 
partners and men should be chosen to that 
office not for honor but for service. The 
Twentieth Century Fund was advocated and 
its purpose set forth as has heretofore been 
described in our columns. Mr. Capen did not 
use notes but spoke directly and convincingly 
for an hour to a very attentive audience. 

The president’s address having outlined a 
policy with suggestions that it be followed, it 
_was referred to a committee, consisting of 
Rev.- Messrs. A. E. Dunning, G. R. Leavitt 
and H. A. Schauffler, to report reeommenda- 
tions to the Board. This committee subse- 
quently presented three recommendations, 
which were unanimously adopted, as follows: 

1. Hearty approval of a yearly canvass in 
October of every church for the six benevo- 
lent societies. 

2. Indorsement of the forward movement 
for a Twentieth Century Fund, with a pledge 
of individual and united efforts to carry the 
movement to final success. 

3. Recognition of the paramount importance 
of educating the rising generation in responsi- 
bility for the redemption of the world through 
Jesus Christ. A permanent place for this ed- 
ucation should be provided in the Sunday 
schools. The officers of the Board were en- 
couraged to continue on a larger scale the 
work so successfully carried on last year with 
the Sunday schools by preparing and cireu- 
lating appropriate literature and by efforts to 
secure a gift from every Sunday school and 
participation in this work by every member. 

THE FRIDAY MORNING MEETING 


The change of the time of opening the an- 
nual meeting to Wednesday instead of Tues- 
day necessitated other changes which elimi- 
nated a cherished feature of the anniversary, 
the farewell meeting on Friday morning. 
Other exercises, however, were similar to 
those in previous years. Some of the best ad- 
dresses of the week were made by Rev. 
Messrs. D. S. Clark, V. F. Loba and D. F. 
Bradley, based on the paper on China by Sec- 
retary Smith and on the reports of the home 
and foreign departments. Three missionaries 
were also heard: Rev. Messrs. E. S. Hume 
and E. P. Holton of India, and E. P. Haskell 
of European Turkey. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 


After the Lord’s Supper, on Friday after- 
noon the corporate members transacted in 
brief space the business specially connected 
with the organization of the Board. On rec- 
ommendation of the committee to nominate 
new members the proposition to change the 
proportion of new members nominated by 
state associations from three-fourths to one- 
half was discussed and laid over till the next 
meeting. 

These new corporate members were elected : 

Rev. Messrs. W. R. Campbell, F. A. War- 
field, R. M. Woods and Messrs. Eleazer Boyn- 
ton and G. E. Keith of Massachusetts, Rev. 
F. S. Child of Connecticut, Rev. N. D. Hillis 
and Mrs. Joseph Cook of New York, Pres. 
Cyrus Northrop of Minnesota, Rev. C. H. 
Patton of Missouri, M. V. B. Parker of Kan- 
sas and Rev. A. W. Ackerman of Qregon. 

Mr. D. Willis James by letter said it would 
be impossible for him to accept re-election as 
vice-president, while he declared his contin- 
ued loyalty to the Board. Rev. Dr. E. B. 


Webb also wrote that he could not serve 
longer on the Prudential Committee. It was 
understood that reasons of health prompted 
both to withdraw from positions calling for 
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active service. A minute was unanimously 
adopted expressing the regret of the Board 
that these brethren find it necessary to cease 
their labors and expressing the affection of 
the members for these honored men who have 
so devotedly and long served the cause of mis- 
sions. Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins of Kansas 
was chosen vice-president; the other officers 
were re-elected; W. P. Ellison and Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Plumb were re-elected on the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark and 
Edward Whitin of Whitinsville, Mass., were 
chosen new members. 


THE GREETING FROM HAWAII 


A dramatic introduction to the Thursday 
evening services was given by a greeting, both 
hearty and substantial, brought by Mr. Peter 
Cushman Jones of Honolulu. The message 
was as follows: 


To the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; Greeting: The board 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association de- 
sires to convey to your honorable body, by the 
hand of their beloved associate, Peter Cush- 
man Jones, its earnest congratulations upon 
your expected prosperous entrance upon the 
twentieth century. 

We have ourselves closed the eightieth year 
since your most favored mission to the heathen 
of Hawaii was established. Its work has re- 
sulted in the complete maturity of Hawaii as 
a Christian, civilized und most prosperous 
territory, and in the induction of the descend- 
ants of those former heathen into the fullest 
privileges of the citizens of the United States 
of America. 

We rejoice to learn from our beloved brother 
that he goes not empty-handed, but carries 
from Christians here some token of their lov- 
ing regard for your great work. 

May that work go on in increasing and ever- 
increasing activity, until the blessed light of 
Christ shall have filled not only Hawaii but all 
the peoples of the earth with his redeeming 
power. In behalf of the Hawaiian board, 

Respectfully yours, SERENO E. BiIsnop, 

Honolulu, Sept. 10, 1900. Committee. 

The token referred to consisted of $9,000 
toward the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
names of the subscribers being read by Mr. 
Jones with a few personal words concerni g 
each : 

Mothers of the mission—Mrs. Mary Castle. 
$1,000; Mrs. Mary S. Rice, $500. 

Mission ec ildren—Charles M. Cooke, $1,000; 
George N. Wilcox, $1,000; Albert S. Wilcox, 
$500; Henry P. Baldwin, $250. 


Married mission children—I. B. Atherton, 


$1,000; S. M. Damon, $1,000; B. F. Dillingham, 
$1,000; H. Waterhouse, $250; P. C. Jones, 
$1,000. 


P. Cooke, $150; 
Alice H. Jones, 


Mission grandchildren—I. 
Charles H. Atherton, $125; 
$125. 

Great-grandchildren—Edwin Austin Jones, 
$100. 

Mr. Jones also, on his own responsibility, 
promised from the First Church of Honolulu, 
in addition, $1,000 for operating expenses, 
$1,000 toward the payment of the debt and 
$1,000 for special work inChina. Dr. Stimson 
responded felicitously, referring to the fears 
expressed by some Americans when the an- 
nexation of Hawaii was being discussed on 
account of the dangerous influence of the de- 
scendants of missionaries. 

THE FINAL SESSION 


Friday evening was a kind of supplement, 
valuable and interesting, being a discussion 
on the suitable training of ministers for for- 
eign fields by several professors in our theo- 
logical seminaries, the leading speakers being 
Prof. Williston Walker of Hartford, Prof. 
George F. Moore of Andover and Pres. J. K. 
McLean of Pacific Seminary. Prf. F. C. 
Porter of Yale, Principal George of Montreal 
and Prof. H. M. King of Oberlin made brief 
addresses. 

Then Rev. Dr. C. H. Patton, pastor of First 
Church, in fitting words expressed what the 
meeting had been to the churches of the city, 
and President Capen, with a few parting sen- 
tences, brought the session to its close. 
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Youth and Unity in Vermont Churches : 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; 


A plan just adopted by the En- 
When Ye deavor Societies of Rutland 
Think Not . . 

County carries suggestion for 
experiment by groups of churches for 
their midweek meetings. Conventions 
are valuable, but there we see people at 
their best and are not quite sure that 
they live at concert pitch the year around, 
To expect company has a stimulating ef- 
fect, and for this and to quicken fellow- 
ship and banish the feeling of isolation 
which at times grips the workers in a lit- 
tle rural community a system of visita- 
tion is being prepared, whereby each so- 
ciety will this winter send a delegation to 
inspect and encourage four of its neigh- 
bors and will in turn be visited by four. 
The delegations are to be carefully chosen, 
with a view to the best mutual results, 
and their dates will be known only by 
themselves. Hence the application of 
the moral of several of Christ’s parables 
may presently be looked for in pulpits 
and society meetings where those who 
wish to appear well before visitors know 
not the month nor the day of these un- 
heralded visitations. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. from Infancy to 
Manhood * 


BY REV. ALFRED V. BLISS, LUDLOW 


The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, when it reached Vermont in De- 
cember, 1881, was not an entire stranger. 
Several forerunners had prepared the way. 
As early as 1830 the so-called “ protracted 
meetings’ were sowing seed for a great re- 
vival of religion. This was followed with fel- 
lowship meetings and later with the work of 
special evangelists, and early in the seventies 
by the work of laymen arranged by committees 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
hearts of the people were warmed, their reli- 
gious zeal was quickened, they began to expect 
something ; a tidal wave of religious enthusi- 
asm swept over the state, leaving noticeable 
traces in homes and churches. The religious 
interest developed by the great movements 
prior to the advent of Christian Endeavor 
reached a climax in the seventies during the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. During the year 
ending May 1, 1874, there were only 767 addi- 
tions to Vermont churches, and of these but 
fifty-four per cent. were on confession. But 
during that ending May 1, 1875, the figures 
almost doubled, there being a total addition of 
1,478 members, with over seventy-one per 
cent. on confession. In 1876 there were 2,270 
accessions, with over seventy-nine per cent. 
on confession. This is evidently the direct 
fruit of the work of the Y. M. C. A. 

In the St. Johnsbury church from 1875 to 
iss4—and I faney the same fact holds true 
substantially for many other churches —meet- 
ings of young people were held practically 
the same as the Y. P.S. C. E., or in some cases 
more like a Methodist class meeting. This 
completed the gradual preparation for the 
advent of Christian Endeavor. 

It is born in Portland, Me., in February, 
1881, and appears in Vermont in First Church, 
Burlington, in the following December, this 
being the fifth society formed in the United 
States. 

The proverbial darkness just before dawn 
appears in the small number of additions to 
the churches in 1881, only 683. From the 





*Seventh in the series on Evolution of the Church 
in Vermont. In the next Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey 
will describe men’s and boys’ organizations. 


Evan Thomas, Essex Junction 


birthday of the Endeavor movement the num- 
ber begins -to rise until in 1885 there are 1,343, 
with sixty-six per cent. on confession, and in 
1886 there are 1,612, with sixty-nine per cent. 
on confession. This is the highwater mark 
under the régime of the Y. P. S. C. E., though 
there is no decline to cause surprise until 1897, 
when the figures drop to 975, and in the last 
year to 915. In 1895 the total membership in 
the Endeavor Societies reaches a high mark 
from which it gradually declines. 

This seems ominous, but it need not startle 
us. In 1889 the Epworth League was formed 
in the Methodist Church, and two years later 
the Baptist Young People’s Union was 
formed, both modeled substantially after 
Christian Endeavor. Many Endeavor Socie 
ties in the Methodist and Baptist churches 
have withdrawn from the Y. P.S. C. E. into 
their own denominational societies. This ac- 
counts largely for the decline in members in 
the Y. P.S. C. E. 

The other reason for a decline in numbers, 
and in some places in interest, is a delicate 
question for one of small experience to an- 
swer. However, a few suggestions may not be 
out of place. The best ones are gleaned from 
men of keen discernment and wide experi- 
ence in Vermont chureh work; the rest are 
my own. 

If we accept the evolutionist’s definition of 
life, when external conditions change, inner 
relations in an organism must correspondingly 
change. The environment of the Y. P.-S. 
C. E. is continually changing. The newness 
has worn off, and we naturally look for a re- 
action from the first early excitement. As 
the society exists, its permanency in all de- 
tails seems improbable. But if it change 
gradually to meet modern needs it will be a 
permanent feature in church life. 

There is general agreement among those 
who know that mechanism may assume too 
large proportions. Consecration meetings 
may become dead and formal. The word “ re- 
consecrate ’ should be used sparingly. There 
may be too many committees. Three commit- 
tees filled with life are always far better than 
six only half filled with life, or twelve but 
quarter filled. No committee at all is better 
than one only half alive, because it is stultify- 
ing to society and individuals for members to 
be on committees and never work. 

A certain society in Vermont is contem- 
plating a complete reorganization. One new 
element will be a very simple pledgé, with 
perhaps a promise to pray and read the Bible 
every day, and the expression in general of a 
Christian purpose. <A simple pledge well 
kept is better than a strong one only half kept. 
And it must be acknowledged that only a few 
in any society really keep their Endeavor 
pledge in its entirety. The careless breaking 
of an exceedingly strong pledge weakens the 
moral sense. Have a simpler pledge and hold 
up constantly a high ideal of fulfillment. 

Vermont, like other states, is introducing a 
large element of instruction into the work of 
the societies. The didactic element has been 
neglected in our churches during the last 
half-century or more. We have become too 
practical, too worldly-minded. Preacher and 
pew alike have been content with sermons 
containing a mere practical application of 
great truths to everyday life. These things 
ought to have attention, but the great doc- 
trines of the church ought not to be neglected. 
The Y. P. S. C. E. as well as the pulpit should 
meet this demand and instruct its members, 
in regular classes under well-trained leaders, 
in the great truths of religion, in the history 
of missions and of the denomination. 

The associate members should be drawn 
into a more intimate connection with the 
society. They should be given something 


definite to do, even if it be confined to the 
stage of verse-reading in the meetings. At 
present in many societies they are mere ex- 
ternal attach nents, while they should be re- 
sponsible working members organically re- 
lated to the society. 

The endeavor to be Christians is truly a 
permanent feature in church life, and organ- 
zed Christian effort among young people is 
best expressed in the life of genuine, active, 
Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. Here the splendid life o J sus of 
Nazareth may be interpreted through pre- 
cept and prayer, the great truths of his gos- 
pel should be taught by competent instructors 
and the spirit of his life be cultivated in its 
members by works of mercy, love and self- 
sacrifice. Thus shall the mind of the Master 
become likewise the mind of every honest 
Christian Endeavorer. 


Gleanings from the Educational Field 


The University of Vermont opened the year 
with a Freshman Class of ninety, a slight in- 
crease over last year. The chief interest of 
the new year centers in the new gymnasium 
projects and the new department of commerce 
and economics, the establishment of which 
was made possible by the generosity of Hon. 
J. H. Converse of Philadelphia, whose father 
was for many years a highly honored pastor 
in Vermont. The department is in charge of 
C. E. Seaman, Ph. D., a Nova Scotian by birth 
and education, who has spent the last four 
years in post-graduate study at Harvard, his 
specialty being railroad management. He 
comes highly recommended by leading mem- 
bers of that faculty. 

W. S. Hayes, A. B. (Harvard), succeeds 
Prof. W. C. Kitchin in the chair of modern 
languages. W. D. Briggs, Ph. D. (Harvard), 
takes the place of A. L. Eno as instructor in 
English and German, and W. A. Coit, a recent 
graduate of Boston University, the place of 
Dr. Bullard as instructor in mathematics. 
The engineering fa ulty has received two ac- 
cessions, O. R. Wilson of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and W. C. Sawyer, a 
recent graduate of the university. 

Norwich University opened with a Fresh- 
man Class of thirty, a slight decrease from 
“ Dewey year.”’ A course in field engineering 
has been added to the curriculum, and Captain 
Carleton, class of 1896 and an officer in the 
Spanish-American war, is appointed to the 
new chair. Prof. J. B. Johnson, after a con- 
tinuous service of twenty-one years, has been 
granted a year’s leave of atsence, and his 
place is taken by Arthur E. Winslow, lately 
connected with the faculty of the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. F,. E. 
Balch having resigned the professorship of 
English, Carl E. Woodbury, a recent Bowdoin 
College graduate, has been called to the chair. 
The military work of this institution, mod- 
eled on that of West Point, differentiates it 
from all other colleges in New England. 

Middlebury College enters upon its second 
eentury under highly encouraging circum- 
stances. The entering class numbers thirty- 
seven, of whom fifteen are ladies. The other 
classes also have received accessions. Work 
on the new science building is progressing 
rapidly, in spite of delay in obtaining materials. 
During the summer Dr. M. A. Starr of New 
York city presented to the college $5,000, in 
five yearly installments of $1,000 each, for the 
purchase of scientific and philosophical books 
for the library. The donor is the son of the 
late Egbert Starr, who gave the new library 
building. 

The thrifty and progressive village of New- 
port has for several years supported a pros- 
perous University Extension Club, which is 
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now accepted as a permanent institution, of 
which the citizens are justly proud. The 
range of work for the coming season embraces 
history, English and French literature, cur- 
rent events, music and the study of the best 
living authors. B. T. 


Bennington and Round About 


Rev. Warren Morse of the “ Old First” with 
the aid of efficient leaders has launched an 
enterprise at Clover Hall, on the trolley line 
to North Bennington. Miss M. A. Brokaw of 
the Domestie Missionary Society is visiting in 
‘that section and holding three meetings a 
week. A mile farther on a helper of Mr. 
Morse has opened her house to the children of 
the neighborhood and is conducting a work 
somewhat on the social settlement plan. At 
this point Rev. C. H. Peck of North Benning- 
ton has made his influence felt. 

The work of Miss Brokaw at East Arling- 
ton, supplemented last season by midweek 
preaching services conducted by Bennington 
ministers, is soon to be resumed. During her 
vacation absence the church has been ably 
led by Mr. F, J. Bruno of Yale Seminary. 

The summer work of Mrs. W. P. Park in 
Woodford, at the top of the range eastward, 
closed with many proofs of her fidelity. 
Several lumbermen came forward, one to 
connect himself with the little church, others 
to contribute their strength to the Endeavor 
Society, which bears the burden of work 
through the long winter: The various minis- 
ters of Bennington are continuing the after- 
noon preaching services until snow comes. 

At Second Church Rev. C. R. Seymour 
closed, Oct. 7, the twelfth year of his pastor- 
ate, the twenty-sixth of his ministry. His 
morning sermon was upon the conditions of a 
continuing church. The evening song serv- 
in which the chorus choir was assisted 
by a Rutland soloist, fittingly closed a day of 
unusual pleasure. 

The Sunday school of Second Church has 
again enjoyed the privilege of paying last 
bills. The various schools, east, south and 
west, have received visits during the summer 
from Bennington delegates. There seems to 
be a fixed purpose among the ministers and 
their helpers that the lapse of interest in Sun- 
day schools so frequently reported from all 
sides shall not obtain in Bennington County. 
The recent institute held at Dorset gave evi- 
dence of a revival of zeal in this direction. 

. 8. 


ice, 


Fiftieth Anniversary at Bellows Falls 


Congregationalism in the town of Rocking- 
ham is far older than this anniversary would 
signify. The old town meeting house at Rock- 
ingham still stands, and pictures of its inte- 
rior have been used in The Congregationalist. 
The church and society in Bellows Falls were 
both organized in 1850. The society continued 
until 1889, when the church became legally 
incorporated. The present pastor, Rev. John 
H. Reid, is the twelfth in order of succession, 
of whom Rey. Messrs. N. F. Carter of Con- 
cord, N. H., and Cyrus Hamlin of Tougaloo, 
Miss., still survive. 

This church has been noted for most effect- 
ive service on the part of its laymen. During 
the long pastorate of Rev. Alfred B. Dascomb, 
aresident of Westminster, the ordinary church 
activities were carried on by laymen, and the 
result of this necessity was the raising up of 
a body of trained workers, who have made 
the church peculiarly strong. It carries on 
three mission Sunday schools and is thor- 
oughly organized for Christian service. 

The anniversary began with the Sunday 
morning worship Sept. 30, when the pastor 
preached an historical sermon. In the even- 
ing the history of the church was viewed in 
its different phases by members of the con- 
gregation who had been identified with its va- 
rious activities’ On Monday evening the 
theme was Christian Fellowship. Rev. C. R. B. 
Dodge brought greetings from the Bellows 
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Falls churches, and Rev. Messrs. N. F. Carter 
and C. H. Merrill made addresses. A recep- 
tion in the parlors was the happy conclusion 
of Monday’s services. On Tuesday evening, 
concluding the anniversary, the theme was 
The Kingdom. Addresses were made by Rev. 
0. S. Davis of Newtonville, Mass., and Dr. 
J. L. Withrow of Boston. D. 


A Shining Example of Church Unity 


A Congregational church was formed at 
Leicester, Vt., in 1893 and recently, as an 
outgrowth of revival work, an independent 
church was organized. Both churches called 
Rev. C. B. Atwood of Whiting as pastor. It 
seeming desirable to all that there should be 
but one church, on Sept. 25 each disbanded, 
and the seven members of the former Congre- 
gational church and the twenty-three mem- 
bers of the independent church united in a 
new organization called the Congregational 
Church of Leicester. This desirable consum- 
mation has been brought about by the work 
of Mr. Atwood, who has supplied the field 
from Whiting during the summer, and who 
personally canvassed all the membership, 
finding none who opposed the consolidation. 
He reports a marked spirit of unity and thinks 
that the present arrangement will leave little 
opportunity in future years for the contention 
so common in rural towns. All the known 
Christians in town, save a few who have 
membership in adjoining towns, are in this 
new church, which has a commodious house 
of worship. B. M. 


A Twentieth Century Convention 


Arrangements are nearly complete for the 
largest gathering of young Christians ever 
held in the state in the twentieth century 
convention at Burlington, Dec. 31-Jan. 2. 
In its preparation Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, Baptist Young People’s Union and 
Epworth League enthusiastically unite. The 
speakers are to be divided everly among the 
above named organizations, and half the num- 
ber are to be laymen. It is understood that 
all are to be young men from within the 
state. 

The themes are broad and inspiring, open- 
ing with A Review of the Nineteenth Century 
as the first day’s theme, whose sub-topics will 
include the progress in different lines of reli- 
gious work. These will fill the time until 
11.15 Pp. M., and then as the new century comes 
to take the place of the old “Our prayers 
shall greet him on his way.” 

New Year’s Day will open with the general 
topic, Perils to the Church of the Twentieth 
Century. The event of the evening will be 
the convention sermon. The third day will 
be given to The Needs and Opportunities of 
the Church of theTwentieth Century. 

It augurs well for Vermont in the coming 
century that the closing year of the nine- 
teenth should have for its last and most sig- 
nificant event the fervent devotion of these 
young men and maidens who are to sustain 


the noblest traditions of the Puritan fathers. ~ 


H. J. K. 


Maine Claims Her Own 


The departure of Dr. V. M. Hardy from 
Vermont is a loss to our religious forces which 
cannot easily be made good and is deeply re- 
gretted by all who know him and his work. 
His ministry of thirty years has covered but 
two pastorates, eight years at Morrisville and 
twenty-two at Randolph, both of which have 
been singularly happy and notably fruitful. 
He has proved himself an earnest and instruct- 
ive preacher, a man of pleasing personality, 
discriminating judgment and executive ability 
and a pastor of unwearied diligence and un- 
usual fertility in effective plans for soul-win- 
ning and soul-building. His influence has 
been felt far beyond the limits of his own 
parish, and from the first his ministry has 
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been closely identified with the larger interest 
of Congregationalism in the state. 

Mr. Hardy leaves Randolph for Foxcroft 
and Dover, Me. His Vermont friends believe 
that, being in the prime of life and full vigor 
of manhood and with a ripe scholarship, a rich 
experience and a record of work which is it- 
self an inspiration, he will achieve still greater 
triumphs for Congregationalism and the king- 
dom in his native State of Maine. x 


A New Pastor for Westfield and Troy 


Rev. John H. Cone, recently installed over 
these churches, is an Englishman, who came 
to this country but four years ago. In early 
manhood he was pastor’s assistant in different 
towns in the Midland counties, where was 
his home. He graduated from Bangor Semi- 
nary a little more than a year ago, and for 
one year was pastor of the church in Vassal- 
boro, Me., which wished him to remain an- 
other year at increased salary. Mr. Cone has 
a bright mind, is a close student and clear 
thinker and, though young in experience, is 
devoted to his work and has the capabili- 
ties requisite for a strong, useful clergyman. 
Church attendance and interest have increased 
during the three months of his service here. 

w. 


In and Around Boston 


The Suffolk Conferences 

Two of the three, including churches of Bos- 
ton and its immediate vicinity, met Oct. 10. 
Despite the storm, each had a large attendance 
at all of the sessions. The North was en- 
tertained at Prospect Hill, Somerville, and 
discussed -Preaghing Needed for Our Times. 
Messrs. John Herbert, H. H. Stickney and 
H. Porter Smith gave interesting addresses 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick preached the sermon 
before the communion. 

Suffolk West, representing twenty-six 
churches, convened at Needham. Is the Old- 
time Revival Possible or Desirable? by Dr. 
W. T. McElveen, The Church a Working 
Force in‘the Kingdom, by Dr. O. S. Davis, 
were subjects considered in the afternoon, 
with an address by See. C. O. Day of the 
Education Society. Conditions at Home and 
Abroad occupied the evening in the addresses 
of Drs. A. P. Foster and F. E. Clark, the first 
commenting upon Religious Conditions in 
Rural New England, and the latter reviewing 
his recent world trip. 


The Twentieth Century Club and the Coming Season 

That unique and valuable organization in 
which lawyers, ministers, journalists, physi- 
cians, artists, pedagogues, business men and 
many of Boston’s most progressive women 
mingle in pleasant and profitable fellowship 
enters upon another year with better equip- 
ment and with more definite ambitions than 
ever before. It has just taken possession of 
a new house, at 2 Ashburton Place, where its 
accommodations are ample. Is dining-room 
was christened last Saturday afternoon, when 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., and Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., spoke. On the previous 
Wednesday Bird S. Coler, the rising young 
Democratic politician of New York, made a 
plea for a stronger public spirit in our politi- 
cal life. Among the announced speakers for 
the autumn and winter are: Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, Pres. H. S. Pritchett, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Prof. J. W. Jenks, Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way and Rev. Edward Cummings. 


The New Evangelism 

This was the theme before the Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday and it was interpreted by 
Rey. Doremus Scudder, who made the princi- 
pal address, as the effort to train the children 
in Christian truth and for Christian service. 
He referred to recent books like Dr. Star- 
buck’s volume, relating to the general subject 
of the religious training of the young. An 
animated discussion followed, in which parti- 
cipation was general and to the point, 
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Life 
Pointers 


Church federation is gaining ground in Ohio. 

“Scout” has unearthed some workable 
methods used in churches to the north of the 
Hub. 

Vermont sounds the new note of consolida- 
tion through its churches at Leicester [see 
Broadside, page 539). 

Churches planning to erect parish houses 
can get points from the illustrated article, A 
Forward Move in Church Equipment. 

Endeavorers will find in Mr. Bliss’s article 
on page 538 helpful suggestions for improving 
and conserving their work. 

We rejoice in the splendid tribute to the 
value of the service of an able, consecrated 
organist, which is chronicled in the leading 
article in this department. Such appreciation 
is all too rare. 


A Deserved Tribute to a Washington 
Organist 
RY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The First Church of Washington observed 
Oct. 7 an anniversary that is a rare and happy 
experience for any church. The day rounded 
out the twenty-fifth year of continuous serv- 
ice of Dr. John W. Bischoff as organist and 
choir director. It was also Dr. Newman’s 
first Sunday after his three months’ vacation. 
The harmony and arrangement of the services 
that packed the auditorium on a gloomy day 
show how a pastor and choir may work to- 
gether to promote a spirit of worship. 

The recent newspaper squib to the effect 
that the apple was a second thought of the 
tempter, his first having been a church choir, 
has no point in this church, and the fact that 
the preacher has been here nearly sixteen 
years and the leader of praise twenty-five 
shows that the people value and appreciate 
their labors. 

Dr. Bischoff’s handling of the great organ 
and his training of the chorus choir of sixty 
voices are features that have made First 
Church popular throughout the city and an 
attraction to strangers who come from all 
parts of the country. The standard of music 
has risen with the demands of the times. 
During the winter the occasional “Sunday 
evenings with the choir,’ when selections 
from the great oratorios are rendered, bring 
so great a crowd that attendants must go some 
time in advance to secure seats. 

Dr. Bischoff came here from Janesville, 
Wis., in the autumn of 1875. He had gained 
there a musical education in the State Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and had also acquired a 
local reputation as a church organist. 
Through the influence of the late Dr. O. F. 
Presbrey, he came to the capital to preside 
over the great organ that was in danger of be- 
coming a white elephant to the First Church. 
During all the intervening years, a period 
covering half his life, he has interpreted reli- 
gious music to thousands and thousands of 
hearers. To realize his gifts and attainments, 
one must know that in early infancy a curtain 
of total darkness was drawn over his sight. 
It is a marvel to watch him, from the time he 
walks st adily into the organ loft, preceded 
by his chorus, till he leaves the organ bench 
after the postlude. No mirror is required to 
tell when the pastor has en ered or ushers 
have finished the collection, for his sense of 
hearing is so fine that he almost never makes 
a mistake. The voluntary blends with the 


choir chant at the right moment, the offertory 
ceaases just as the ushers are ready to bring 
their offering to the altar; the expression and 
modulation for each hymn are suitable, the 
accompaniments so inspiring that it is a joy 
for soluists to sing with him, and his direction 
of the choir from his seat behind them is phe- 
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nomenal. His handling of the stops, keys 
and pedals leads them, for he is at once the 
soul of the organ and of the organization. 
His control of the singing of a great audience 
is likewise remarkable. The whole congrega- 
tion is at one with the choir and the organ, 
and the player employs the great instrument 
as baton and voice of direction. 

Such singing, which combines unison with 
precision, is not gained without many re- 
hearsals and rigid discipline. Yet there is 
generally a waiting list of persons eager to 
take the places of those who drop out and re- 
ceive the strict and watchful drill that this 
choir gets from its leader. Dr. Bischoff is a 
popular and successful teacher of both vocal 
and instrumental music. His busy office is 
in one of the smaller rooms of the church. 
Could he double the hours of the day his pu- 
pils would fill them. He is also a composer 
of merit. Of course his services are sought at 
concerts and organ recitals far and near and 
so far as his work at the church permits he 
responds. But in every department of the 
life of the church of which he is a member, as 
well as musical director, he cheerfully gives 
his aid. Frequently in the Sunday school, 
always at the church socials, on anniversaries 
and Congregational Club meetings, at funerals 
and at weddings and on countless other oc- 
casions, committees and others who have 
matters in charge are at ease because “ Dr. 
Bischoff will take charge of the music,”” which 
invariably means that all will go well. One 
almost fears to tell it, lest envious peoples and 
pastors should lay snares of gold to secure 
our prize. But the associations of a quarter 
of a century are here. The echoes and mem_ 
ories of praise from countless lips, guided by 
one leader, are in it, and let us hope that for 
another twenty-five years the same master 
hand and mind will direct the tuneful wor- 
ship of the First Church. 

And so it was fitting that this anniversary 
should give direction to the two services on 
the anniversary Sunday. Five of the eleven 
compositions rendered were by Dr. Bischoff, 
and Dr. Newman’s sermon was a most feeling 
and beautiful tribute to the helpfulness of the 
choir and the organist. The choir gallery 
was full, and a dozen singers were given seats 
upon the pulpit platform. To make the har- 
mony complete to the eye, the choir should be 
vested. The clash and flash of colors in forty 
hats and waists is often distracting. How- 
ever, this is a matter that may be arranged in 
time. A special reception is to be given Dr. 
and Mrs. Bischoff later in the month. 


From Boston’s Northern Border 


Everett’s churches begin the autumn ex- 
pectantly. First enters at once on preparation 
for a series of union evangelistic services, to 
be conducted by the three churches in Everett 
Square, assisted by Evangelist Telford. At 
the September communion seven new mem- 
bers, four on confession, were welcomed by 
First Church, and an unusually large attend- 
ance greets Rev. W. I. Sweet. The parish is 
carefully districted for individual work by 
the members. The Sunday school numbers 
1,200, and each year of the present pastorate 
the church debt has been reduced by $1,000. 
For a time now a series of sermons will be 
preached on the Psalms. 

Mystic Side has grown substantially during 
the first year of Rev. Aquila Webb. Espe- 
cially gratifying has been the increase of the 
evening congregation from fifty to 250. Dur- 
ing the warm months the prayer meetings have 
been unusually well supported, a fact doubt- 
less accounted for to some extent by the pas- 
tor’s presence in town all summer, his vacation 
having come earlier in the year. The church 
property has been improved, exterior painting 


and inside frescoing and varnishing adding 
to its attractiveness. 

The fall campaign is planned along evangel- 
istic lines to reach over this extensive parish, 
which is practically covered by no other re- 


ligious organization. The field is divided sys- ' 


tematically and apportioned to the members, 
who work and watch in their own sections 
and report monthly to the pastor. In their 
calling these workers present a card bearing 
on one side the caller’s name and on the other 
the name and services of the church. Another 
plan proposed for the fall and winter is a series 
of free monthly socials. Young people are 
numerous in this church and their presence in 
its activities promises well for the future—a 
prediction emphasized by the fact that within 
a year the pastor has officiated at a score of 
weddings among his young people. 

Chelsea pastors plan to gather all the evan- 
gelical churches of the city in a series of 
union meetings to be conducted by the Evan- 
gelistic Association of New England. It is 
hoped to occupy a week in October with ini- 
tial meetings and if these succeed the plan may 
be developed further. The immediate object 
will be to stimulate Christians to greater ac- 
tivity and zeal and indirectly to reach the un- 
converted. It is some years since any general 
movement of this kind has been started in 
the city. 

First Church has had the pleasure of pro- 
viding a place of worship for Central Church 
during a large part of the time this summer, 
during which the latter’s edifice has been 
closed for repairs. The C. E. Society has just 
received a large accession from the Juniors. 
At the chapel on Chester Avenue the outlook 
was never better at this season. The single 
preaching service on Sunday is well attended, 
and the Sunday school averages about 100. 
Recent improvements in the property have 
added to the external attractiveness, the work 
being accomplished by interested male at- 
tendants at the chapel, led by the pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Stockdale. 

Third Church begins the fall campaign with 
larger hope and fuller attendance than usual 
at this season. The summer congregations 
also were larger than heretofore, and now a 
good number of attendants desire to become 
members. The pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, 
plans to inaugurate cottage prayer meetings 
throughout his large field, to be conducted 
systematically during the fall and winter, 
that new people and new sections of the par- 
ish may thus be reached and brought into 
close relations and sympathy with the church. 
To the Sunday school work also particular at- 
tention will be directed this year, this grow- 
ing region of the city being especially open to 
the influences and attractions of such effort. 

Scout. 


Autumn Leaves from the South 
Shore 


“The workers are alert and enthusiastic 
and the campaign opens auspiciously.” This 
phrase from the political prognosticator is ad- 
mirably suited to define the outlook for the 
churches on the Bay State south shore. The 
pastors are thoroughly in earnest and eager 
for the work, the churches are harmonious, 
well organized and responsive. ‘The dyspep- 
tic dominie is now conspicuously absent. In 
several churches an autumn evening service 
is devoted to “‘ vacation religious experiences.’” 
This was anticipated by a pastoral word in 
the spring and is beneficial in every way. 
Within the district are several summer resorts. 
Here pastors and churches have realized their 
responsibilities and new opportunities and 
have specially exerted themselves to make the 
church a power in the community. Pastors 
have postponed their vacations till the summer 
resident has departed. This is notably the 
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case with the church at Cohasset and its pas- 
tor, Rev. E. V. Bigelow. 

The autumn meeting of Norfolk Conference 
at Abington considered The New Evangelism. 
The four strong addresses were followed by 
an animated discussion, ‘indicative of broad 
and liberal scholarship joined to strong and 
deep spirituality. Prof. H. G. Mitchell of 
Boston University presented a scholarly pa- 
per on The Minister and the New Bible. Of 
the thirty-seven churches represented, but two 
vacant pastorates were reported, East Bridge- 
water and Braintree. The latter regrets the 
departure of Rev. A. A. Ellsworth. In serv- 
ice the senior pastor of the conference, his 
pastorate of fifteen years was three times the 
average length. 

The Braintree church is noted for its dis- 
tinguished clergymen and long pastorates. 
Four covered the first century. The senior 
R. S. Storrs served sixty-two years less an 
interim of five, when he acted as agent for the 
Home Missionary Society. During this brief 
retirement Dr. Edwards A. Park, recently de- 
ceased, was ordained and served two years. 
Among the earlier pastors was Mr. Niles, an 
author of considerable repute. The ministra- 
tion of Dr. Storrs is still a fragrant memory 
with the older residents for many a mile from 
Braintree church. It was here, also, that the 
late Dr. Storrs received his early training. 
This church, with such a distinguished record, 
is situated in a growing community where its 
honorable prestige should be sustained. 
NORFOLK. 


Our Philadelphia Searchlight 


The scattered forces are regathering after 
summer journeyings, a:.d prospects are favor- 
able for more aggressive work than usual. 
Central Church united with Presbyterian and 
Baptist neighbors during the summer, and 
Drs. Danforth, Woodbury and Creegan 
preached to the united congregation. It 
made Oct. 14 its home gathering day. Its 
foreign missionary, Rev. E.S. Hume of Bom- 
bay, has just visited it. 

Germantown, First, has given a hearty wel- 
come to its new pastor, Rev. N. J. Gulick, and 
hopes for ingatherings from the increasing 
population of the neighborhood. Park 
Church is crowded for room, and is inaugu- 
rating a building fund for a needed new 
house by a Country Fair, which its enthusias- 
tic members are conducting in a vacant block 
near by. Kensington has kept up its interest 
through the summer by illustrated sermons 
on the life of Christ, which Rev. N. N. Bor- 
mose has used successfully, and is now hold- 
ing evangelistic meetings. It is in urgent 
need of a larger building, especially for i s 
growing Sunday school. 

Pilgrim Church is starting an institute for 
its young people, and Rev. H. W. Myers gave 
an illustrated series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons in September with good success. Sny- 
der Avenue has less interruption to its work 
from summer migrations than most of the 
others, and its average Sunday school atterd- 
ance in July and August was 236. Its Broth- 
erhood of Andrew and Philip held open air 
services during the summer evenings, with 
several conversions, and is about to resume 
its cottage prayer meetings. A missionary 
society has been organized, w.:ose seventy- 
four members work for both home and for- 
eign fields. A larger building is much needed 
for this growing work, and steps are being 
taken to raise a fund for this purpose. 

Elsewhere in the state the work moves on 
with few changes, The great strike has an 
unfortunate, in some cases a disastrous effect 
upon certain churches in northern Pennsylva- 
nia, diminishing attendance and revenues, 
and sometimes exciting bitter feelings hard to 
be overcome aft_rwards. 

Some of the churches are making distinct 
advances. Carbondale, under the inspiring 
leadership of Rev. M. C. Elliott, has reno- 
voted and beautified its house of worship and 
parsonaze, and has started a Young Men’s 
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Union which has excited great interest. 
Plymouth is lamenting the loss of its earnest 
and successful pastor, W. L. Evans, who has 
recently died; a'd the church at Allegheny 
surrenders, with many expressions of affec- 


tion and esteem, its pastor, A. H. Claflin, who 


goes to Michigan. 

The churches of other denominations in this 
great state are waking up to the opportunities 
of the dawning century. The Evangelical Al- 
liance, which does more toward federating the 
churches in Pennsylvania than elsewhere, is 
also planning a twentieth century forward 
movement, and is seeking to enlist 10,000 
workers who will pledge themselves to en- 
deavor each “to win at least one soul for 
Christ before the close of the year 1901.” 
Simultaneous special meetings are to be held 
throughout the state in January for deepen- 
ing spiritual life and securing conversions. 

©. H. BR. 


-A Forward Move in Church Equip- 
ment 


It rejoices the hearts of those interested in 
church extension to go into South Brook- 





PARISH HOUSE AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


lyn and see the splendid achievement at Flat- 
bush. Long ago we grew accustomed to see 
houses erected by the acre, but here they are 
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“being put up by the square mile. All are de- 
tached with splendid lawns in many direc- 
tions, and fine streets everywhere. Right in 
the midst of this field, where it can be of the 
greatest possible use, the Flatbush church, 
Rev. C. T. Chase, pastor, has just completed a 
$10,000 parish house, which not only contains 
all thatis best in modern working-church con- 
struction, but in outward appearance is finer 
than any edifice in the neighborhood. It is of 
wood, at the rear of aspacious plot, and might 
easily be mistaken for a large dwelling. 

In a rapidly growing portion of the city, 
such location as Flatbush, for example, where 
building material is scarce and high and land 
with the same skyward tendencies, it is uni- 
versally found that the parish house is the 
thing to build first, where the work is new 
and money not too plenty. A building that 
will answer for church services for a time 
and yet be adapted to Sunday school purposes 
is needed. In seeking to get that there have 
been many failures in and around New York. 
But the Flatbush parish house solves it and is 
a long step in advance. It is ideal for general 
purposes and admirably adapted for use till the 
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church building can be afforded. It is located 
on a side avenue, leaving ample space in front 
for the church. 

The plan as shown in the cut is worth study- 
ing. It explains itself, save for the following 
points: 

1, The row of classrooms forming the cireu- 
lar front are duplicated in a balcony, and the 
infant classroom is duplicated by a room im- 
mediately above it, and intended for the inter- 
mediate department. All rooms have sliding 
door fronts, so that, by closing them, a small 
auditorium can be had; by opening them a 
large one, seating 800. 

2. Above the balcony there is a row of win- 
dows. These front west and afford ample 
light to the whole auditorium. 

3. Partitions separating the rooms radiate 
from a central point on the platform, so the 
superintendent of the school can be seen from 
all parts. 

The cellar is available for gymnasium if 
such be needed. Other parts of the building 
the diagram fully explains. 

When services were first held in Flatbush, 
Miss McCreery opened her large house for 
the purpose. A storeroom was afterward ob- 
tained, but in May that was rented. Since 
then the parlors of Miss McCreery have again 
been used. The final services for the summer 
were held at the end of July. A Sunday school 
exceeding 100 was gathered in the old quar- 
ters; in the new its size will be many times 
that. Flatbush is well supplied with churches, 
but it is also the seat of a vast and growing 
population. Mr. Chase has made many friends 
since going there, and it is safe to predict for 
the Flatbush church and for him the largest 
success. 

Dedication services began Oct. 14, with 
large attendance, despite the inclement 
weather. They were characterized by an 
anniversary flavor, the church having been 
founded and the pastor installed just a year 
ago. Rev. F. D. Greene offered the dedicatory 
prayer and Dr. R. R. Meredith preached a 
ringing sermon on the Duty of Christian 
Stewardship. Dr. A. J. Lyman was the 
preacher for the evening. Monday evening 
was devoted to the children, with addresses 
on the Sunday school and on day schools; 
while the character of the Tuesday evening 
service is indicated by the subjects of ad- 
dresses: Neighborly Greeting, by Dr. C. L. 
Wells, and Church Friendship, by Rev. J. 
Howard Hand. W. T. D. 





North Dakota Churches in Session 

They met at Cooperstown, Sept. 25-27. Fail- 
ure of the wheat crop through drought and of 
flax through frost makes the material outlook 
in the state less hopeful than usual. Business 
enterprises and payments on land are post- 
poned, fami'ies economize and children do not 
go to college. The failure is especially hard 
on the large immigration received this year. 

Rev. C. L. Hall, for years our efficient mis- 
sionary among the Indians, was moderator. 
Dr. J. F. Dudley of Fargo preached an able 
sermon. The general topic of Revivals was 
discussed at the opening meeting and help- 
ful suggestions made upon The Revival 
Within the Church, Evangelization the 
Work of a Revived Church, Parochialism to 
Succeed Revivals, and Revivals and Social 
Reform, by Rev. Messrs. J. R. Beebe, W. H. 
Gimblett, M. W. Williams and J. J. Dalton. 
In many places and with certain classes the 
old method of evangelism has been outgrown, 
but by ways new or old men are to be brought 
into the Christian life. 

Addresses and papers upon Child Conver- 
sion, by Rev. C. A. Mack ; Catechetical Instruc- 
tion, Rev. E. H. Stickney; An Ageless Gos- 
pel, Rev. G. B. Barnes; with constructive ad- 
dresses on What Is Left, by Rev. Messrs. E. G. 
Zellars and J. T. Killen, the one presenting 
the more liberal and the other the more con- 
servative view—all showed patient thought 
and rare spiritual enthusiasm. The Prohibi- 
tion candidate for governor, Dea. Delavan 
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Carlton, held that prohibition, even if guar- 
anteed by the constitution, as in North Da- 
kota, néeds a party behind it to make it effec- 
tual; while Rev. U. G. Rich illustrated that 
in western Dakota prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, and appealed for aid in molding public 
sentiment aright. 

Supts. G. J. Powell of the C. H. M.S. and 
E. H. Stickney of the C. S. S.and P.S. reported 
a vigorous campaign, the new superintendent 
having visited almost every missionary field 
in the state, while Mr. Stickney has repeatedly 
traversed North Dakota and northern Minne- 
sota. Both stated that there was call for ten 
new churches. Vigorous resolutions were 
passed asking the C. H. M. S. to assist in the 
Seandinavian work. Inthe great Scandinavian 
commonwealth of North Dakota that society 
has but one man commissioned to preach the 
gospel to Scandinavians. Rev. A. V. Wood- 
worth, who has revived eur almost extinct 
church at Grand Forks, showed how the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement is the outgrowth of 
the early missionary impulse of the century. 
Rey. ©. L. Hall’s stereopticon address illus- 
trated scenes in Indian life, bringing out some 
results of his long and faithful work. Rev. 
J. B. Sileox spoke on Consecrated Andacity, 
calling for the martial and heroic virtues. 

Fargo College was represented by the new 
president, John H. Morley, in an address 
which illustrated the excellence of the teach- 
ing, the progress in raising the endowment 
and the large opportunity. The college has a 
sure place in the affections of North Dakota. 
The crippled finances of the state constitute 
an appeal to Eastern givers. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan presented the cause of the 
Sunday School Society in an inspiring address 
and was helpful incounsel. A new comer may 
be permitted to express his conviction that in 
the character of the ministers, the excellence 
of the addresses, the warmth of devotion, the 
brotherliness, the courageous optimism, the 
association would compare favorably with 
those of other states. J. H. M. 





Federation in Springfield, O. 


After nearly a year’s preparation a : trong 
and comprehensive federation of churches has 
been formed here. Nearly all of the forty 
churches in this city of almost 40,000 people 
are now represented by their strongest men in 
the federation. Its object is to evangelize, so 
far as possible, the entire population and to 
create popular sentiment and public opinion 
in behalf of all uplifting principles and move- 
ments. - The board of managers is now at 
work perfecting the details. The methods 
employed at Philadelphia with such large 
measure of success will in the main be 
adopted here. One hundred and fifty persons 
will be employed in making a thorough can- 
vass of the city, and it is believed that hun- 
dreds of non-churchgoers will be induced to 
unite themselves with some one of the Chris- 
tian denominations, and that in time the 
power of the Christian community will be 
greatly increased by ingathering and organi- 
zation. Naturally the pulpit and the social 
meetings of the church will be employed to 
inspire and encourage the work. Cc. M. N. 


Clubs 


The Lowell Club held its fall meeting at 
Kirk Street Church, Oct. 1. Representatives 
of nine denominations gave their reasons for 
preferring their own, Rev. C. W. Huntington 
of High Street Church speaking for Congre- 
gationalists. 

The Worcester Club met Oct. 8 and listened 
to an address by Professor Grosvenor of Am- 
herst College on The Middle Kingdom, which 
was the story of China. 

The club of Providence and vicinity held its 
annual meeting at the Trocadero, Oct. 8. Drs. 
Charles M. Sheldon and F. E. Clark were 
guests. The first spoke briefly before leaving 


for his appointment with the state C. E. 
Union at Beneficent Church ; Dr. Clark spoke 
at length upon Present Conditions in China 
as Affecting Our Future National and Chris- 
tian Interests. There were over 175 members 
present out of an active list of 253. Rev. J. H. 
Lyon of Central Falls was chosen president 
for the coming year. 


The New Haven Club held its first autumn 
meeting with the church in Fairhaven Oct. 8. 
Rev. Charles F. Clark is the new president 
and Prof. W. E. Chandler was elected secre- 
tary. The subject of Prison Reform was ear- 
nestly discussed by Judge S. E. Baldwin of 
the Supreme Court, Hon. R. S. Pickett, judge 
of the city court, and others. Hon. C. P. Kel- 
logg, secretary of the State Board of Charities, 
entered a plea for the indeterminate sentence. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAKER, ORRIN G., Vergennes, Vt., to Franklin. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Housatonic, Mass., to Wal- 
pole and 8. Natick. 

BLACKMER, EDMUND W., Lunenburg, Vt., to Plain- 
field. Accepts, and is at work. 

BuRR, H. WALTER, to remain another year at On- 
tario, Il. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, CHAS. H., to remain, with increased salary, 
at Hancock, N. H., where he has been for two 
years. 

CLAFLIN, ARTHUR H., Allegheny, Pa., accepts call 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

DAY, EDWARD, Springfield, Mass., to Bernardston. 
Accepts. 

GERRIE, ANDREW W., New Haven, Ct., to Ridge- 
field for one year. Accepts. 

HATCH, FRANKLIN 'S., Monson, Mass., to become 
general secretary of the C. E. Union of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, with residence at Calcutta. 
Accepts. . 

HILLs, Wo. 8., Garfield, Kan., to Nickerson. Ac- 
cepts. 

HOLBROOK, DAVID L., Fond du Lac, Wis., to Union 
City, Mich. Accepts. 

HoLMEs, JOHN A., Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io., 
to Toledo. 

JONES, J. LINCOLN, Rockford, Io., to El Reno, OKI. 
Accepts. 

KEELER, SENECA M., Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Pres- 
byterian Ch., Jewett, N. Y. Accepts, and is at 
work, 

KENNEY, CHAS. H., to the permanent patorate at 
Ekonk, Ct., where he has been for about two years. 

MACDONALD, JOHN J., Sudbury, Vt., to Newfane, 
also to Berlin. Accepts the latter. 

MASON, HORACE C., Pullman, Wn., to Second Ch., 
Spokane. 

MENZI, E. N., to Curtis, Neb., where he has sup- 
plied for three months. 

PAYNE, WM. B., Friend, Neb., to Arcadia and Ar- 
borville, Accepts the latter. 

PEARSON, THOs. J., to remain for another year at 
North Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

QUEEN, CHAS. N., Rootstown, O., to Ventura, Cal. 
Accepts, r 

SANDBROOK, WM., to remain an eighth year at 
Salmon Falls, N. H. Accepts. 

SKINNER, DAVID E., Milford, Io., to Doon. <Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

SMITH, FRANK G., Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Lll., to 
First Ch., Dubuque, Io. 

STRAIN, HORACE L., ass’t pastor New England 
Ch., Chicago, Ill., to Decatur. 

STRINGER, FirTH, Reber Place Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to De Soto. Accepts. 

SWARTZ, HERMAN F., Mansfield, Mass., to First 
Pres. Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Declines. 

TURNER, BENJ. R., Waynoka, Okl., to Independ- 
ence, Kan., a former pastorate. Accepts. 

WALL, ARTHUR A., Old Mission, Mich., to Rock- 
ford. Accepts, and is at work. 

Ordinations and Installations 

BRALS, CHAs. E., i. Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., 
Oct. 11. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Merriam, Watson, Collier, Glenn 
Atkins, Butler, Robinson and Dr. Lyman Whiting. 

BEsT, JOHN, o. Kenton, Mich., Oct. 4. Sermon, 
Rev. Edwin More, Jr.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Corwin, F. Dyer, A. Metcalf and Dr. H. D. 
Hunter. 

Cong, JoHN H., o. Westfield, Vt., Oct. 2. Sermon, 
Rev. C. P. Emery ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. O. 
Gill, E. P. Treat, A. J. Small, A. F. MaeGregor, 
R. L. Sheaff, A. 8. Bole and C. H. Merrill. 

HENRY, FRANK E., Chicago Sem., o. Saratoga Ch., 
Omaha, Neb. 

LYMAN, FREDERICK B., o. Fairhaven, Mass., Oct. 
9. Sermon, Rev. R. G. Woodbridge; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. A. MacColl, E. F. Talmadge, H. L. 
Brickett and E. C. Porter. 

Rick, Austin, i. First Ch., Walla Walla, Wn., Oct. 9. 
Sermon, Dr. G. R. Wallace; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8S. Greene, H. P. James, J. D. Jones, H.C. 
Mason, A. R. Olds and T. W. Walters. 

SKINNER, DAVID E., i. Doon, lo. 
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Resignations 

CLARK, CHESTER M., Marseilles, I). 

Dum, B. ALFRED, pastor’s assistant, First Ch., 
Washington, D.C. 

GRAHAM, HuGH F., Cornish, Me. 

HART, WM. W., Arborville, Neb., to engage in fur- 
ther study at Chicago. 

HOISINGTON, HENRY R., Second Ch., Coventry, Ct., 
and will remove to Port Kennedy, Pa. 

LINDEN, ARCHIBALD W., Gardner and Rose Valley, 
N.D. 

MANN, WILFORD E., Royalton and 8. Royalton, Vt 


MARSH, ALFRED F., Hiteman, Io., and will remove s 


to Fairfield. 
PURDY, ANDREW J., assistant pastor of Walnut 
Ave. Ch., Boston, to pursue further studies. 
SOLANDT, JAMES A., W. Stafford and Staffordville, 
Ct. 


STODDARD, JOHN C., Ogden, Io. 
VAN WAGNER, ALLEN J., Carthage, Mo.. after a 
pastorate of nearly five years. 


Dismissions 
BLACKMER, EpMUND F., Lunenburg, Vt., Oct. 11. 
ELLSWORTH, ALFRED A., Braintree, Mass., 
Sept. 18. 
SimMs8, THOs., 8S. Manchester, Ct., Oct. 10. 
STRINGER, FIRTH, Reber Place Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 


Oct. 4. 

Churches Organized 
GERMANTOWN, NEB., English Ch., 29 members. 
MT. STERLING, WIs., 3 Oct., 16 members. 
NEWMAN’S GROVE, NEpB., 4 Oct., 39 members. 


BATES, SAM’L L., Burlington, Vt., will supply for a 
few weeks at Randolph. 

SHERRILL, SAM’L B., Clifton Springs, N. Y., at 
Rushville for a few months. 


Personals 

BuRpDON, HENRY F., New Auburn, Me., is sad- 
dened by the recent death of his youngest child 
and the present critical illness, of typhoid fever, 
of his wife. 

DAVIES, WM., recently appointed joint superin- 
tendent of the C. H. M.S. and theC.8. 8. and P.8., 
sailed, with his wife and three children, from 
Seattle on Oct. 9 for Nome, Alaska. 

Dum, B. ALFRED, pastor’s assistant at First Ch., 
Washington, D. C., has preached during the sum- 
mer, but severs his connection with the chureh 
with the return of Dr. Newman. At a farewell 
social a liberal purse was presented to him. 

DYER, ALMON J., after four months’ absence on 
account of illness, occupied his pulpit Oct. 12, 
and hopes to assume full work at once. At the 
prayer meeting, Oct. 5, his people presented him 
with a generous purse of money. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, who goes to Idaho, has 
served Pilgrim Ch., Spokane, Wn., for more than 
seven years. During part of this time he has also 
served three other churches, and three church 
buildings have been erected. His new field, Wal- 
lace and Wardner, is in the heart of the Coeur 
d’Alene district. 

FRENCH, EDWARD G., Johnson, Vt., was recently 
the recipient of a purse of money in token of 
gratitude from the residents of an outlying dis- 
trict where he has held services Sunday after- 
noons during the summer. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., First Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., gave an illustrated lecture on Palestine at 
Edwards Ch., Northampton, Oct. 10. He has 
just returned from an extended trip abroad, and 
many of his views are from pictures of his own 
taking. 

GRANGER, CALVIN, E. Poultney, Vt., was one of 
the oldest voters in the recent state election. He 
is now 96, and was ordained 66 years ago. 

HoLpEN, EpwIn K., returned to Olivet Ch., 
Bridgeport, Ct., Oct. 1, after an absence of six 
months, with health apparently restored. He 
was warmly greeted at a reception given at the 
ehurech, when suitable gifts were presented. 
Another surprise came on Sunday, when the 
choir sang an original hymn, the words written for 
the occasion by Miss Fanny J. Crosby, and the 
music composed by the chorister, Mr. W. F. 


Banta. : 

KETTLE, Wo. F., Homer, N. Y., is ill of typhoid 
fever, contracted during a vacation in Canada 
woods. His son is slowly recovering from a five 
weeks’ siege with the same disease. 

LUCKENBILL, GEO. A., who not long ago resigned 
at Clarendon, Vt., was recently struck by a train 
at Ferndale, N. J., and fatally injured. 

MARVIN, JOHN P., and wife, opened their doors to 
125 members and friends of the church at 
E. Hardwick, Vt, Oct. 9. The guests presented 
their hosts with a fine Morris chair and a purse 
of money. 

MEGATHLIN, HENRY G., and wife were welcomed 
to the Park and Downs Ch., Quincy, Mass., at a 
pleasant gathering in the prettily decorated 
chapel, Oct. 10. > 

MERRILL, CHAS. C., has just returned to his church 
at Steubenville, O., after a three months’ vaca- 
tien, two-thirds of which was spent in Europe. 

NASH, FRANK J., and wife were tendered a large 
reception by Weeden St. Ch., Pawtucket, R. I., 
in recognition of the beginning of their pastoral 
relations. 
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ROLLINS, WALTER H., who began work in Wil- 
mington, Mass., last month, was recently given a 
reception in the thoroughly fenovated parsonage. 

SMITH, EZRA N., N. Falmouth, Mass., is the happy 
possessor of a valuable horse given him by sum- 
mer visitors at Falmouth. 

TAYLOR, CHAS. F., the new minister-in-charge at 
Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., and his wife 
were last week given a reception, at which ad- 

5 dresses were made by Dr. Dewey and Mr. Tay- 

by lor, and a letter of welcome from Dr. - Lyman was 

4 read. 

WALKER, WM. S., who will pursue post-graduate 
studies for a year at Hartford, Ct., was presented 
with $100 by his people at Dorset, Vt., just be- 
fore he left them. 

WHITING, LYMAN, entered, Oct. 7, upon his 12th 
year at E. Charlemont, Mass., and upon his 58th 

7 in the ministry. 


Church Happenings 

a DANBuURY, Cr., First has recently renovated and 
recarpeted its building and repainted the outside 
at an expense of about $1,500. Thirty-four mem- 
bers have been received since February. 

GILL, Mass.—While the meeting house is under- 
going extensive repairs the people worship in the 
town hall. This church has been greatly helped 
the past summer by the Mt. Hermon students. 

LEWISTON, ME., Pine Street.—At the opening of 
Sunday school on Rally Day, an offering of $110 
was presented for the library. 

LUDLOW AND Tyson, VT.—Classes in Bible study 
have been formed in both these churches, the 
program prepared by the Institute of Sacred 
Literature being followed. 

MELROSE, MAss., last Sunday reopened its remod- 

a eled house of worship, which extensive repairs 

costing $18,000 have made as good as new—in 

it some respects better. Pillars and buttresses fur- 

nish needed support to roof and tower, the steps 

have been enlarged, a fourth entrance has been 

opened, the interior redecorated and cathedral 
windows have been put in. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Central, under the leadership 
of Rev. A. L. DeMond, is taking up institutional 
work in addition to the regular features. A sew- 
ing school, kindergarten and free reading-room 
ure already in operation. 

NORTHBORO, MASs., observed, Oct. 7, the 100th 
birthday of Mrs. Lois Maynard, a member of the 
parish for 53 years. She was too feeble for any 
formal celebration, but a pleasant religious serv- 
ice by the pastor and choir was held, and a 
beautifully inscribed congratulatory letter with 
numerous signatures was presented, with gifts of 
flowers. 

PLAINVIEW, MINN., has finished a new parsonage. 

SHELDON, VT., recently entertained successively 
the Northwestern Ministers’ Association and the 
Franklin County 8. S. Convention. The work of 
the latter centered in an effort to point out the 
causes of the declension in S. 8. attendance re- 
ported to the recent State Convention, and to 
formulate remedial measures. One class in this 
school has paid for painting the parsonage; an- 
other is raising funds for pulpit furniture. The 
Junior C. E. has papered and otherwise improved 
the vestry. Nine Juniors have lately joined the 
church. 

SPENCERPORT, N. Y., celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial, Oct. 7-9. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Emmanuel, observed, Oct. 
10, the fifth anniversary of the coming of Rey. D. 
L. Kebbe, with addresses by six brother pastors. 
Au Old Home service was held the evening of Oct. 
12, with addresses by Dr. W. G. Ballantyne and 
eleven others. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT.—The eighth annual convention 
of the Vermont branch of King’s Daughters was 
held recently at this church. Reports showed 
that the work of the year had covered a wide 
range, from the dressing of dolls to the care of the 
aged poor, There are now 120 circles in Ver- 
mont, ten new ones having been added last year. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn is devoting the evening sermons of Octo- 
ber to his young people. These are his subjects: 
The Magie of a Smile, Wild Oats, Chums, Giving 
the Mind a Chance. The dainty folder announcing 
them contains rarely fitting quotations for each. 

WENDELL, MAss.—An aftermath of summer board 
and hint for others was Prof.’Wood’s (Smith Col- 
lege) Travel Tales; given at the harvestsupper. It 
will be a pleasant memory and delightful stimulus 
to better reading all winter to the little town. 

WETHERSFIELD, Ct,—Rey. G. L. Clark, pastor, is 
arranging for neighborhood prayer meetings. A 
class of young people, from twelve to fifteen years, 
has been organized to study truths of Christian 
life. Mrs. G. L. Clark, the pastor’s wife, con- 
ducts it. Decided interest is manifested in a 
course of Sunday evening lectures now being 
given by the pastor on Early Story of Congrega- 
tionalists. The attendance has doubled. Topics: 
The Dawn, The Martyr Church, The Church at 
Scrooby, Sojourn in Amsterdam and Leyden, The 
Voyage to America, First Years in New England. 


September Receipts of the A, B. C. F. M. 


Vt 


Ve 


jut 





Donations $15,385.69 901000.87 
Donationg for the debt, 44.00 "105.00 
Legacies, 7,288.95 6,025.30 

$22,718.64 $15,731.17 
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Dr. Munger’s Hold Upon New 
Haven 


Dr. Munger is just now exposed to the peril 
involved in all men speaking well of him, but 
it must be particularly gratifying, now that he 
has decided to retire from the pastorate, to 
read the local comments on his action. The 
New Haven Register, on the day after his 
resignation, devoted its leading editorial . to 
Dr. Munger, saying, among other things: 


The influence Dr. Munger has exerted 
upon this community puts it under such 
agreeable obligations to him that the 
common desire now will be to prolong 
as much as. possible the delightful twi- 
light upon which he has entered and to 
keep it from heavy and lengthening shad- 
ows. Dr. Munger has never thrust him- 
self forward in the community in order 
to share more conspicuously the burdens 
of his citizenship, but at the same time 
there has been no movement which made 
avowedly and obviously for the better- 
ment of the city and of society but what 
has felt the power of his support. He has 
been able, without effort, on the one hand, 
or sacrifice of other interests on the other 


hand, to look over the professional walls | 
which shut a priest more or less in into | 


the outside world, and watch and study 
its ups and downs, its irritating fluctua- 
tions, its mighty heavings and slow prog- 
ress and its everlasting clash and clatter. 
He has not only been a close observer of 
these human and worldly manifestations, 
but he has always studied them with ever 


increasing hope and confidence in the | 


ultimate victory of right over wrong. 
His nature has been optimistic without 
being extravagant; there is no room in 
it for the little bickerings and criticisms 
which serve no other pe ee than to 
disclose the littleness of character back 
of them. 


When God’s plans ripen slowly it is 
that the fruit may be richer and mel- 
lower. Hence it is that the royal munifi- 
cence of his bounty knows no limits at 
last.—James McCosh. 











Christian Endeavor Notes 
Many societies report special offerings for the 
survivors of the Galveston disaster. 


M husetts, Mi ta and New York hold 
state conventions this week and each has an attrac- 
tive program. 


The Essex County Union of New Jersey is en- 
deavoring to spread its unique correspondence de- 
partment by which. Endeavorers are introduced 
into other Christian Endeavor circles upon removal 
from the home society. 























Colorado held its twelfth convention in Denver, 
registering 1,300 delegates. Spiritual enthusiasm of 
the best kind is reported. Among many excellent 
addresses was one upon China by Rev. H. P. Beach. 


The Stimulus 
of Pure Blood 











That is what is required by every organ 
| of the body, for the proper performance 
| of its functions. 



























| It prevents biliousness, dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, kidney complaint, rheumatism, 
catarrh, nervousness, weakness, faint- 
| ness, pimples, blotches and all cutaneous 


eruptions. 

It perfects all the vital processes. 

W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., took Hood's 
| Sarsaparilla to make his blood pure. He writes 
| that he had not felt well but tired for some time. 
| Before he had finished the first bottle of this medi- 
cine he felt better and when he had taken the 
second was like another man—free from that tired 
feeling and able to do his work. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Accept no substitute, but get Hood’s to- 
day. 


} 
| 
| 














|IROWAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
BTN 


BAKING 
PowDER 














OLD DUTCH. 








available. 


stand out in 





design. This 


sale. ° 


The great popularity of Flemish furniture is shown 
in the many “ Dutch” rooms and grill-rooms now multi- 
plied in every city of the land. 
other style of cabinetwork.° 

This season we offer some pieces of Flemish furni- 
ture of avery much finer grade than has heretofore been 
The chair here shown is an example of this 
higher quality. 
play in the hall of a town house. 

The carving is in full relief, and one of the best ex- 
amples of its class. 


finials being especially strong. 
The covering is Spanish leather, stamped in antique 




















It has driven out every 


It would make a most distinguished dis- 


The lines are sharp, and the figures 
wonderful clearness—the post-heads and 


is one of the many pieces we now have on 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Biographical 
REV. LYMAN HORACE BLAKE 


Mr. Blake, pastor at Essex, Mass., who died at 
Jamaica Plain Oct. 18, was born at Cornwall, 

t., July 19, 1840. He prepared for college at 
the Burr and Burton Academy in Manchester, Vt., 
and went through Middlebury College, graduat- 
ing in 1863. At Andover Seminary he was for 
two years in the class of 1866; then, spending a 
year in preaching at Guildhall, Vt., and returning 
for his third year at Andover, he graduated in 1867. 
He was ordained on Nov. 14 of that year and be- 
gan his ministry at River Point, R. I., where he re 
mained two years. Later he was pastor succes- 
sively at Rowley, Mass., 1869-74; Methuen, 1874-77; 
and Roxbury—of the Immanuel Church—1877-81, 
His principal work was done at Westfield, where 
he was pastor of the Second Church for eighteen 
years, 1881-99. During the last year he has been 
at Essex. Thirty-one of his thirty-three years of 
service were spent in this state. 

Mr. Blake became widely known among our 
churches, and was greatly respected as a vigorous 
and faithful preacher and a pastor of unusual dis- 
crimination and devotion. In character and serv- 
ice alike he represented the old New England type 
of minister modified by the new age in manner and 
method, but not greatly changed in substance or 
spirit. His first wife was a niece of Dr. Ray and 
Deacon Julius A. Palmer; his widow is a daughter 
of Leonard Atwater of Westfield, who survives him, 
with three daughters and a son. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 22, 
10 A.M. Subject, Prisons and Prisoners. Speaker, 
W. M. F. Round, New York. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, Cong. Ch., Woburn, 
Mass., Oct. 24, 10 A. M. 

CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE, St. Lawrence Ch., Port- 
land, Me., postponed to Oct. 31. 

a SOUTH CONFERENCE, Easthampton, Mass., 

ov. 

HAMP owt CONFERENCE, Holyoke, Mass., postponed till 

iov. 7, 

THE WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its twenty-first annual meeting at Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 31, at 10.30 A.M. 
and 2 P.M. Agsens she fo akers will be Rev. Charles 
O. Day, D. D., Rev. ingsbury, D. D., Mrs. Ida V. 
Woodbury and Mrs git e~ in Goodell. Lunch will 
be served in the cha 
Louise A. Kellogg, Secretary. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The fifty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Missionary 





Association will be held in the Court Square Theater, | 


ge me Mass., beginning Tuesday aaeen, Oct. 
and continuing through Thursday, Oct. 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., of New York will 
preac h the annnal sermon. Large place will be given 
to the messages of missionaries from the various fields. 
Reports from Porto Rico covering the year’s work in 
that new island territory will be of especial interest. 
Jubilee Singers will be present and add greatly to the 
interest of the meeting by thefr quaint and pathetic 
music. Large problems will be ably discussed by dis- 
tinguished speakers. The program as a whole is of 
exceptional scope and interest. 

Life members and regularly appointed delegates are 
cordially offered entertainment by the friends in 
Springfie ld. Others may secure board at very reason- 
le rates at the hotels or boarding houses. Rev. 
Philip 8. Moxom, D.D., is chairman of the general 
committee. Mr. Glarence E. Blake, 11 Dartmouth St., 
Springfield, is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee and letters of inquiry should be directed to him 
as early as possible. Letters received after Oct. 20 can 
not be acted upon. All contributing churches, local 
conferences and state associations are entitled to dele- 
gate representation. Will not every church kindly 
te sd delegates at once and send their names to Mr. 

sla 

The New England, the Central, the Trunk Line, the 
Western and the Southeastern Passenger Associations 
furnish tickets on the certificate plan at the rate of one 
and one-third fare for the round trip. It is necessary 
for those purchasing a ticket to get a certificate from 
the ticket agent. his will secure a return ticket at 
one-third fare. 

Mr. Charles D. Reid, 255 Main St., Springfield, the 
chairman of the transportation committee, will give 
any information desired. 


A. M. A., Springfield, Mass., Oct. 23-25 
W. H. M: A., Boston, Oct. 31 


W. B. M., Boston, Nov. 7,8 
STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 

Vermont, —, Oct. 23-25 

New Hampsh Nov. 14,15 

Connecticut, Seigerert, Nov. 13-15 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Rhode Island, Riverside, Oct. 30 
Connecticut, Meriden, Nov. 20,21 
STATE Y. M. ©. A. CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Oct. 25, 26 
STATE C. E. MEETINGS 
Delaware, Lewes, Oct. 24-26 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 13-15 

Nov. 20-22 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Indiana, Lafayette, 

New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2 
Jec. 29 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


Thro M. L. a i — agence Pa., #2. 
Boys’ Club, Osaka, 2. 
Miss Drury’s 8S. 8. class. ‘Roxtery, -75 
Mrs. A. G. W., New York city, 1. 
Friend, New York ¢ ity, 1. 
Cong. Ch., Winter Park, Fla., 2. 
' L., Ri verside, 7 
Somes Oaxaca and friends, Chihuahua, Mexico, 2.40 
Y. P. 8. C. E. and friends, Ellington, Ct., 5.64 
“In memory of my — Maren 28, ” 10. 
~— 's class, Monso . 

. M. G., North Westchester, Ct. 2. 
—, Benzonia, Mich 2. 
Friend, Springfield, 1. 
apse ee offering, Mrs. Tupper’s S. S. clas: 

Grmond, Fla., 1.50 
a 5. 
Mire "ROH. P. ie Shoreham, Vt, 1. 
da Hadley, 1. 
Friends, Owosso, Hic a, 4.35 
y Mrs. Annie Richards, West Philadelphia, Pa., 1. 
2d Cong. 8. 8., Norwich, Ct., 30. 
Reno Hutchinson. Berkley, Cal., 5. 
E. N. Eager, Fairfield 5. 
‘:hro’ the Advance. Chicago, nl 147.04 
¥ P. 8. C. E. of 1st oe. ch. a Branford, Ct, 69.25 

- P. 8. C. E., —_ ne 32. 

J. R., No orthport, 5. 
ist Cong. ch, Natick 25. 
Lucy Durham, San ae Cal 5. 
Primary hie te Walnut Avenue 8. S., Roxbury, 2. 
Y. P. 8. C. E., West Brattleboro, ve 5. 
Highland ‘Gong. 8. 8., Providenc 2, R. Bes 7.58 
Mercy O. P. Stowe, New York city, +24 


Miss Read’s Thankful ae, Ply mouth Cong. 
n Francisco, Cal., 


8. 5.20 
zuay" any: A. W. Clark. Praxwe, "Austria, 1 294 








2: 

. P. 8. C. E., Ludlow, My t. 10. 
Mise Mt H. Shed, Bostox 12. 
Y. P. 8. C. of 1st Ch., Pittsfield, 1. 
Cong ‘Ch.. Bristol, Vt., 5. 
eytond, 1. 

rs. H. M. C., 3. 
pratt Protestant Congregation, Cesarea, 
Turkey, 3.87 
Thro’ National Bank, Cedar Falls, Io., 3. 
2d Cong. Ch., Greenfield, 5. 
Member Cong. Ch., Rochester, Minn., 5. 
Newell M. Hayden, Denver, Col , 2. 
A friend, Grand Junction, Mich., 2.50 
Cong. Ch., East Hardwick, Vt. og 3. 
Leonard ¢. Parker, Mason ag 4 Io., 1. 
W. P. Elkins, Mancheste 1.25 
Miss H. Cornelia Dyer, Wcuvidenee. oe 5. 
Ada A. Hammond, Macksburg, Io., > 
Thro’ W. B. M. L, 25.25 
Total, $610.76 
Previously Acknowledged, 121,927.66 
Grand Total, # 122,538.42 





vel. A full attendance is desired. | 
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We have extended the opportunity for b it 
boys and girls to earn money easily introducing 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
by offering an additional one thousand dollars. 


The business pracwintee pained. and the bank 
account started, are big inducements; especially 
as no money is required and check is mailed 
for service rendered. 

Write and we will tell you how to earn the 
money. Give the name of a minister or doctor 
for reference; and the name of your grocer, as 
all orders will be filled through him, 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount"’ 
803 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


To APULTs: If your grocer hasn't Ralston, 
send us his name for a vample. free. 











OOK & 
ASTINGS UO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


re PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


mei Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mase 
JM Ail Sizes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices 








| We shall be glad to send to any one requesting it our 


| and also a sample copy of a recent issue containing 





(Ompanion 


Illustrated Announcement of the new volume for 1901, 


Andrew Carnegie’s article on “ Thrift.” 


toi 


for 1901. 


Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 
1901. 





The Youth’s Companion. 





this slip or the name of this publication, will receive the nine 
November and December issues of The Companion FREE, and then 
the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. 
This offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, in 
12-color printings from exquisite designs painted expressly for 


: 
: 
Special Subscription Offer | 
: 
: 


¥ 132 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 


OSE who subscribe prior to November Ist, sending $1.75 with 
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ATMANU JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 





CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 See 'sevistee St 


BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


In most lines of general trade and industry 
the amount of activity is favorable. There are 
a few notable exceptions, but it can be stated 
that as a whole the actual business of the 
country is equal to, if not a little in excess of, 
the corresponding period of last year. Failures 
are slightly more numerous, but they are still 
well down toa minimum point. Prices of sta- 
ple products are firm and railroad earnings 
are showing increases over the unprecedented 
totals of last year, thus confirming the reports 
of favorable fall trade distribution at most 
Western, Southern and Pacific coast markets. 
The fact that railroad earnings show any in- 
creases at all over last year, no matter how 
small these increases, may be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that the talk here on all sides 
about diminishing trade is very largely exag- 
gerated. 

Shipments of cotton and provisions abroad 
are very heavy and offset the smaller exports 
of breadstuffs. Wheat during the past week 
or so has been inclined towards weakness, 
and it is evident that more or less liquidation 
has been progressing in the Chicago wheat pit. 
At this level, however, it is the opinion of many 
experts that wheat is very cheap. In the shoe 
and leather and allied trades activity has been 
steadily growing and advances in leather are 
reported both East and West. The recent 
seasonable weather has favored the retail 
trade in the East. Cotton goods are very 
strong, but wool is dull, with manufacturers 
buying ina hand to mouth way. The recent 
advances in lumber are being maintained and 
building materials of all kinds are in fairly 
zood inquiry. 

The money market has perceptibly hard- 
ened, due to the large shipments of currency 
to the South and West for the moving of 
crops. Also to some exten to the near ap 
proach of the presidential election, and all 
the uncertainties which at the present mo- 
ment surround the outcome. The gold im- 
ports have started in, however, which are re- 
garded as an offset to the shrinking reserve of 
the New York clearing house banks. 

Speculative markets, both in Wall and State 
Streets, are very professional in tone. The 
public is not interested to any extent, and 
even the large operators are apparently play- 
ing a waiting game. Under the circumstances 
fluctuations within limits only are to be ex- 

pected, barring, of course, unfavorable politi- 
cal developments. 





Comment on Our First Chris- 
tian World Number 


Our neighbor, The Congregationalist, 
appears this week in an enlarged and at- 
tractive form, with delicate yellow covers 
—a very elegant number.—Zion’s Herald. 


Pages which- used to be occupied with 
dull local reports on denominational mat- 
ters now | ae every week accounts of 
events and movements in every conti- 
nent which concern the progress of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. So far has 
the change gone that the first issue of 
the journal for each month is to be en- 
larged and to bear the title The Christian 
World, being the first of the month num- 
ber of The Congregationalist.—New York 
Evening Post. 


The Outlook need hardly say that it 
cordially weleomes this addition to the 
interest and value of a journal which has 
long kept the front rank among church 
newspapers. While, as its title indicates, 
The Congregationalist is primarily a Con- 
gregational journal, it is by no means a 
sectarian organ, and this new departure 
does not indicate any real change in the 
spirit and policy of the paper, but rather 
the adoption of a new method to empha- 
size the spirit and ag which have for 
years characterized it.— Outlook. 


The Congregationalist, a journal recog- 
nized as of the highest standing both as a 


denominational newspaper and as a sound 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


commentator on events of importance, 
has made a significant departure. Once 
a month it will issue a magazine number, 
which is to be called the Christian World 
number. That is, instead of supplement- 
ing the ordinary issues of The Congrega- 
tionalist with an increase of general arti- 
cles once a month, the monthly issue will 
be given up to distinctively religious news, 
covering all denominations and the gen- 
eral advance in Christian work. This 
special magazine number is in form most 





attractive as regards illustration and is 
edited on the broadest lines.— Waterbury 
American. 


The Congregationalist needs no intro- 
duction to the people of Boston or New 
England. It has been conducted by able 
and earnest men for many years and has 
been a recognized force in both religious 
and social circles in one form or another | 
for several generations. But in its first | 
number of the present month it has | 
seemed to take a step in advance, which | 
justifies a special word. It is published | 
in colored covers bearing the title of The 
Christian World, which we understand is 
to be the designation henceforth of each 
first of the month number. The charac- 
ter of this periodical is not changed, only 
emphasized and enriched, and we are 
sure that the new features will be appre- 
ciated by its patrons.—Boston Transcript. | 


The Congregationalist is to call itself in | 
its issue for the first of every month The | 


Christian World, and to present in such | — 


issue a friendly depiction of the outlook | 
in all the orthodox denominations. It | 
will also harbor more magazine features. | 
In explanation of its departure, “ The | 
Congregationalist feels that the emphasis | 
today should be laid not so much upon 
denominationalism as upon co-operation, 
federation and unity. Our own denom- 
ination, for instance, has won its battle. 
There is no need of further controversy 
in order to establish its place or its dis- 
tinctive tenets. Its greatest concern now 
should be the faith delivered to all the 
saints and the pressing demands upon the | 
whole church of Christ.’”’ The religious | 
weeklies that are to survive must accept 
this platform and act upon it.—Springfield 
Republican. 








Is Your Brain Tired? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Y. S. TROYER, Memphis, Tenn,, says: “ It 
recuperates the brain and enables one to think and 
act.” Makes exertion easy. 
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| invalid or old person. 
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GILCHRIST & C0. 


Washington and Winter Sts., Boston. 


Black Silks. 


C.J. Bonnet’s World Renowned Silks 
have been known in every household 
for over one hundred years. Many 
houses call themselves headquarters for 
these famous silks, giving the impres- 
sion that they cannot be purchased 
elsewhere. With the shrewdness born 
from business acumen, we have been 
able to secure for cash from one of the 
largest New York silk importers 2,500 
yards of this famous and reliable make 
of silks. It is full 23 inches wide, a 
quality that is retailed for $1.25 per 
yard. As a special offering we have 
marked it 


89c- vs 
Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. 





Rooms and Board. Large, pleasant rooms up one 
flight with first-class board at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 





Companion. Position desired as companion to an 
Patient and attentive care prom- 
ised. Best of references given and required. Address 
Miss 8S. H. C., Windham, Ct. 

Wanted. A young woman of character and refine- 
ment, able and willing to do housework on a farm in the 
country may find a good home and fair compensation. Ad- 
dress Mrs. A., P.O. Box 226, Wilton, Hillsburo Co., N. H. 

Rooms and Board. On Andover Hill, in a house 
near the schools and electric cars, a lady wishes to take 
into her family two ladies or a gentleman and his wife. 
Address 173 Main St., Andover, Mass. 


Paster. Any poor large country church, whit to 
do its part, can engage the services of a strong, brilllant 
preacher and a most excellent pastor with best of refer- 
ences for a mere nominal salary. Address Carlton 
odgers, Room 71, 27 School Street. 





> Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Com- 
munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 

G. W. Penuixs, Mgr, Grand 
Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works, 
Easiern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western ce. 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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. Lhis is the Day of Imitations... 
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SOROSIS 


IS A TARGET FOR 
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THESE SEEKERS 





FOR FAME. == 


been brought forward. 
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most perfect shoe éver sold at 


Let eve 


Every month since the introduction of the 
far-famed Sorosis, some special imitation has 


Saracen, Sartoria, etc., have been used whose 
evident purpose is to deceive, and hundreds 
of others have been offered to the public to 
be palmed off as ‘‘ Just as Giood.”” Some have dropped out of sight and others 
found their way to the bargain counters of calamities. 

With its popular introduction by us, to the Boston public, began its 
famous growth. The makers were not slow to see that running the entire 
factory on the most successful shoe model of the times meant not alone a 
tremendous business at a small profit, but solved the problem of making the 


$3.50 pair. 


From this great success the horde of imitators has come 
woman at least try one pair that she may 
great hit of the century is based on thought, value, style and comfort. Hence its wonderful suctess. 


Names like Soroso, 
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know by her own experience that the 
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CO., Winter St., Boston. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting | 


CONGREGATIONAL BOSTON, OCT. 12 


Mrs. G. A. Tewksbury of Concord, presid- 
ing, read the Ninety-first Psalm. She spoke | 
of the life of local auxiliaries as contributing 
to the life of the Board, with the assertion 
that “the woman who is not interested in for- 
eign missions has less influence in affairs 
nearer home.” 

The American Board meeting going on in | 
St. Louis and the approaching meeting of the | 
Woman’s Board in Boston, Nov. 7, 8, claimed 
prayerful attention. 

Mrs. Pettee graphically presented the work 
in Japan as directed by several of the work- 
ers, the calendar names for the week, and 
then told the interesting work done by Mr. 
Pettee and Mr. Cary during the summer in re- 
ceiving missionaries who had left China and 
were glad to find a comfortable refuge in | 
Kobe, the girls’ college supplying the needed | 
house accommodations. On one occasion 
thirty-two arrived half an hour before dinner, 
and again forty-nine came in at ten o’clock at 
night. 


HOUSE, 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to ~The Congregatronalist may order one 
or al of the periodicals mentione.. below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition ta his 
subscrip.ion to The Congregationalist : 


PP rrr spree: 3 2 
The Century M gazine 
ar SD ME ctccensccéseses 
Seribner’s M gazine.... 
s.arper’s Magazine....... 
(This price to Noy, 25; ¢ 
BAMFORD + OOKLY....0..ccccecccsncccccovescroccerenes ‘ 
IE SOT ‘ 








shose who order the above p:riodicais from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case 0: any irregularity «r change of address. 








Marriages 


The charge fer meninges notices is twenty- five cents. 
BLAKELEY—TWITCHELL—In _ “Northampton, Mass., | 
Oct. 10, by Rev. H. T. Rose, Rev. Quincy Blakeley of | 
S. Glastonbury, Ct., and Mary Twitchell. 
COOLIDGE—SARGEN T—In pacers, N. H., Oct. 9, | 
by Rev. W. R. Cochrane, D. D., Rev. Henry A. Cool: 
idge and Dora M. Sargent, both of Franc — } 
WRIGHT—GOODMAN—In_ Hartford, Ct., Oct. 9, by | 
Rey. E. deF. Miel, Rev. Richard Wright of Windsor | 
Locks, Ct,, and Emilie Goodman of Hartford. 


__ Deaths 


The eheiinns for notices of deaths is twentu-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eyght words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BLAKE-—In Jamaica Plain, Oct. 12, Lyman H. | 
Blake, pastor at Essex, Mass., aged 60 yrs., 3 mos. 
FAIRBANK—Sept. 9, Anna Caskey, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward Fairbank of Wauale, India, aged 9 
20 dys. 


Rey. 


mOs., 


MRS. EMELINE L. NYE 
Nye (née Eldred) was born in North Falmouth, 
Mass., February, 1822, and has been a lifelong resident 
of the place. She was married, December, 1846, to 
Hon. Francis A. Nye, and with him united with the 
church in 1859. 

She was a woman of strong character, having a well- 
balanced mind and aa unselfish spirit. “She opened 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the law 
of kindness.” “In her the heart of her husband did 
safely trust,” and ‘her chiluren rise up and call her 
blessed.” She was an appreciative reader of The Con- 
gespationaliet for more than fifty years. Her thought- 
ultress for others, her active interest in the church and 
her pious example will be gieatly missed. The sym- 
vathy of a wide circle of friends is with the bereaved 
1usband and the two Soman children, 8. 

MRS. JAMES HERRICK 

On Sunday, Sept. 23, Elizabeth Crosby, widow of Rev. 
James Herrick, died in’ West Brattleboro at the age of 
eighty three. She was more widely known as a success- 
ful foreign missionary. Her early life was passed in 
Brattleboro, but immediately after her marriage in 1845 
she went with her husband to Ty bared = contin- 
ued in the service of the A. B F. 883, ex- 
cepting two ag of rest in this country ‘ton 1864, 
necessitated by the failing health of Mr. Herrick. She 
was a faithful assistant of her husband in school and 
evangelistic work. Her influence is still widely felt in 
their fieid of labor. 

r. and Mrs. Herrick did not cease their missionary 
spirit and activity when they returned to her native 
town. They spoke and acted together in the cause of 
missions till he died in 1891, and since then she has 
worked on alone as well as she could in her advancing 
years, with faith and hope. She was a woman of fine 
mind, cheerful devotion and eminent usefulness. Her 
mental os continued forceful nearly to the end. 
She mace herself a a! to the young and old, to the 
church and : ommunity. Her sweet Christian spirit won 
and inspired a large S rele, Co friends. Of the surv “ipo | 
children William —. worker in St. Louis, 
Joseph a physician in n Spring David 8. a missionary 
= ees aoe da Mrs. Mary lyst lives in 

boro, and nd the you is the wife of 
liam Crosby is 


bg George E. 
her non Mars, ts L “Taylor, was with 
The closing =. were beautiful and peace vm. 


Mrs. 
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Make 


Ranges cz 
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Where no dealer sells 
them we will ship a 
pane at our expense 
or trialin your home, 
not to be kept unless 
it is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Easy payments 
giving 3 years to com- 
plete purchase if desired. We will send 
catalogue, a list of lowest prices, fully 


Pianos 








| describe our Easy Payment Plans, and 
| write a personal letter showing how easy 


and safe it is for you to gi a piano 
direct from our factory, even thou gh you 
live 3,000 miles away. <A postal card 
will secure you valuable information 


about piano-buying, and may save you | 
Old pianos taken in exchange. | 


$100. 
Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 


Individual Communion 


Send f. ree catalogue 
Outfits. Send fer free © 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Co., 
De ot. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


IODIDE OF IRON. 


for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None assay - unless signed “‘-BLANCARD” 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
EB. FOUGERA &CO.,N. Y. Agts. for U.S. 























A wonderfully Ape | its effective rem- 
edy in all feverish conditions ; Se quenches 
thirst, reduces temperature, soothes the irri- 


tated stomach and bri id bowels 
and sluggish kidneys into healthy action. 
Its use has warded off many a serious ill- 


ness. 25c., 50c.,and $1. 


puts this old remedy within reach of al 
Tarrant’s “Dermal” powder; _ 7 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, — ter shaving, 


cures chafing, best foot der, 
‘At draggists, or phn patna 8 receipt of price. 
TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis. New York. 









| tional House. Miss 


_BELLS 


Rteel a Church and Schoo ag Send for 
Vetulogue. The C. 8S. BELL Co. Hillcbora, o. 


Church Belle, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Lore = Ee 


BUCKEYE. BELL! FOUNDRY 
THE €. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
ont) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So 
1ETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre ss House. Office hours 9 to’5. An 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, asurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congrega- 
Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 











| Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


| Charities Building, 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians aud Chinese. Boston offic e, 
615 © ongregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York ¢ City. 

THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
ig = ae Parsonage poiidins. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. tary Charles E Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities, Bul ing, New York; ev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Somenags- 
tional Colleges and Academies in me states. 
free Christian schools in Uta! New Mexico. S. F. 
Offices 612, 613 Congregational 


WILKINS, Treasurer. 


| House, Boston ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.- 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M, Boynton, >. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New isngiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and eat of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.: J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 5 Milk St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Seud gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 60d Congregational H House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL “RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled —"n and missionaries and 
their wiry Secreta’ ry, AG 1. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Kev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of “3 bequest : I bec ll to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the a] mond of Ministeria! 

elief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 


Counc il of the Congregational Churches of the. United 


States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Svur- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Frown 610 Congregational House, Bostou. Rev. Charles 

Rice, Secretary. 
run Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organize:| 


1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. * Sailors and landsme! 
welcome. aay [ote Sadngeee ,10.30a.M. Biblestudy, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, us "hours. Meetings every 
evening Pay 4 Saturday. Branch mission, Me art 
Haven. gational society and a 

Con tional churches for support. Sen Seaions 


of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational a Boston. Send clothi. ‘By com- 

read , to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chap- 
+44 Hanover “Street. 


lain, Bequests should read: “I 
= i bequea' » the Boston ’s- Friend 
twig A the — of a 4 be eeeted es to the charitable 

8 of said Rev. Alexander 


and p 
Mckenzie’ PD. .. President ; George Gould, Treasurer. 
THE WOMAN'S Saas ears | FRIEED Society of Bos- 


ton, Room eregence House. gry a ag 
o $1.00, a membershi ip Pant we Mrs. Charles H 
Beale. , Treas. Warren,” bury 
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Chips from the Board 


The next meeting will be in Hartford, Ct. 

Seventy-two corporate meinbers were pres- 
ent. 

The date of the future meetings is fixed for 
the first week in October. 

Ministers may be doctrinally sound but 
practically unsound.— President Capen. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club filled ad- 
mirably the réle of entertainer at its well- 
planned reception. 

The summarizing in popular addresses of 
the annual reports by the secretaries was 
universally approved. 

Rev. John C. Goddard of Connecticut gave 
a characteristically brilliant story of his visits 
this year to missions in Turkey and Syria. 

All conveniences for guests were provided 
at Pilgrim Church, and Pastors Burnham and 
Patton, with their associates, were admirable 
hosts. 

We hear discussions about taking down the 
tlag after it has been unfurled, but we must 
never consent to taking down the cross.— 
President Capen. 

Ask the children in our Sunday schools to 
give the names of our missionary societies. 
I don’t believe one in fifty could do it cor- 
rectly.— President Capen. 

The story of the fidelity of native Christians 
under persecution will be rehearsed in hun- 
dreds of-villages in China, and new faith will 
be kindled.—Sec. Judson ¢ mith. 

No man who values his reputation would 
consent to be president of a society whose 
only quick capital at the end of the year was 
a continual liability.— President Capen. 

The president had a difficult task to keep 
speakers within time limits who had very in- 
teresting things to say and whom the audi- 
ence was eager to hear, but he performed his 
part kindly and without partiality. 

Of forty-four Armenian students who came 
from the Central Turkish mission to America 
for theological education only four have re- 
turned to become permanent pastors in their 
own land.—Rev. F. W. McCallum. 

There was a humorous side even to the 
shastly experiences of the missionaries es- 
caping from China, and it was brought out 
by Rev. James Roberts, who journeyed with 
the party from Kalgan through Siberia. 

It will be in order next year to elect col- 
leagues from Hawaii for Mr. P. C. Jones, 
who is already a corporate: member of the 
Board. The gifts of the island churches and 
individuals entitle them to a considerable rep- 
resentation. 

The recording secretary read the names of 
160 corporate members who presented excuses, 
while there were but seventy-two in attend- 
ance. Various excuses were made and in the 
main perfectly legitimate. It is unfortunate, 
though right, to be compelled to enforce the 
rule made by the Board four years ago that 
in case of absence from annual meeting for 
three consecutive years without presenting an 
excuse for the same, the n minating committee 
shall consider the place as vacant and present 
for election the name of a successor. 

The presence of representatives of cur Con- 
gregational theological seminaries seemed a 
good omen. They were there, not only as in- 
terested listeners, but also as active partici- 
pants in the sessions. The Friday evening 
session, devoted to a discussion of the rela- 
tions between theological seminaries and 
world evangelization, was one of the best. 
With such loyalty to foreign missions on the 
part of our seminaries we may be assured of 
our future missionaries, and equally assured 
that the home pastors will be so trained as to 
rise to their full duty as leaders in every 
missionary enterprise. 

No one feature of the meeting was more 
emphasized than the quality of the mission- 





«ries. The Chinese missionaries spoke like 
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statesmen who had had tremendous experi- 
ences backed by intense convictions. A St. 
Louis daily paper took note of the mission- 
aries from the rather unusual standpoint of 
clothes, and argued the advance in missionary 
work by the “fresh tailor-made gowns from 
New York and the newest and neatest of 
neck fixings,” and by the “ trousers with very 
evident creases in them.” “It is not as mar- 
tyrs but as the avant-couriers of civilization 
that they go to benighted lands.” 

Rev. Howard S. Bliss presented the report 
of the committee having the “ forward move- 
ment” in charge and recommended that it be 
vigorously continued. Rev. C. S. Mills told of 
the effect on his own church, the Pilgrim of 
Cleveland, of supporting its own missionary, 
Rev. H. T. Pitkin, recently martyred in China. 
Mr. L. D. Wishard made an effective plea in 
behalf of individual churches supporting indi- 
vidual missionaries as their own. If all the 
other churches would do as well in proportion 
as the fifty-seve. which have adopted this plan 
since February of last year, the requirements 
on Congregational churches to do their part of 
the evangelization of the world would be met. 


As the meetings progressed and busy com- 
mittees hurried about the chapel preparing 
“reports upon reports,” a charming scene 
was being enacted in the room above. Apart, 
in a quiet corner, demure little Ruth Ingram, 
nine years old, played the nurse to baby sister 
so that father and mother, newly arrived from 
the siege at Peking, might enjoy the addresses. 
A guest passing questioned: “How did you 
like being shut up in Peking, Ruth?” “0,” 
she replied, hesitatingly, “it was rather 
lonely.” A reporter, interviewing her, tells of 
her further observation: ‘* Nobody cried ex- 
cept one lady, and she was a Presbyterian.” 

At the women’s meeting of the Board of 
the Interior at the First Church after the 
communion Friday, a company of women mis- 
sionaries from several lands enthusiastically 
pictured the peoples and the labors they love. 
Dr. Virginia Murdock; just returned from 
Kalgan, North China, was the heroine of the 
hour because of her late thrilling escape from 
perils and long caravan journey through 
Mongolia, over the desert of Gobi into safety 
among the Russians. In the little company 
of missionaries with Mr. Larsen, Swedish, 
appointed leader, advancing with camels, 
horses and carts, courage and cheer were 
maintained. The women were a cooking com- 
mittee. One delicate woman could not ride 
in the jolting cart, and the alternative was 
walking 700 miles. 

A humorous poem entitled Inching Along, 
written on this caravan route and read by 
Rev. Mark Williams, well described the pa- 
thos, the jokes, the privations and the forti- 
tude of this long-to-be-remembered journey. 








FOOD MEDICINE 


Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is equally food and medi- 
cine. 

A little of it sets the stomach 
at work on some easy food— 
that is medicine. 

How does it “set the stomach 
at work?” By making strength: 
by creating strength: by turn- 
ing the oil into body and life 
—that is food. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, Ne~ V-*' 








No Premiums 


and no need of them — the 
best sells on its merits, 


B.T. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


is for folks who want their 
money’s worth of soap 


Don’t buy soap and premium 
knick-knacks together. 

* You're likely to pay too much for 
your premiums and much too much 
for your soap. 

Your full money’s worth of soap- 
quality and long-lasting economy in 
every cake. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 



















| Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


Wilson’s 22" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conduc- 


tors. Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 
‘ney fit in the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. Thousands testify to 
their perfection and benefit derived. 


Information and Rook of 1 
from many users Free. ee 


| WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
| 207 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 















_ . 
~~ 16,600 frs. 
“ National Prize at Paris. 


~ Quina 


| AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of S Seeman tronbies, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
eo XN. re 


RHEUMATISM 


weap nt ble agy bw gy 3 
‘ou to send m Send m 
~, CHAS. < FRYE’ 105 Sammer St. 


CLOSET Meditations and 























AND Prayers 
ALTAR for eg ere ed use 
$1.00 
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IF? To Signalize The 
Return of Pancake Season, 


: The Burnishing of the Griddles and the Lighting of the Fires, 
We shall give through the principal grocers in every section a 1%-lb: package 
of either our Self-Raising Buckwheat or our Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


Absolutely Free 


With every purchase of H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal). 
This is simply an inaugural sale—and the grocers have only a limited number of these free packages—so order now. The H-O 


Company’s Pancake Flour is a carefully blended preparation of Rice, Corn and Wheat—a delicious and wholesome mixture for 
neakes—ready for instant use. The H-O Company’s Self-Raising Buckwheat is prepared from the pure, old-fashioned sort of 


HORNBY’S 


Sock winndeiche finest that grows—combined with a pure raising ingredient. 
THE H-O {oxtneat} COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





